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RYSTAL PALAOE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Oct. 

5. The FIRST SATURDAY OONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE 

ot tn Sav Sera ee 1 te O (Bestbewen)s Finnomets, Bolo, Romance’ snd 

n 1 oven ofo 0, ance an 

(Soni): or Concerto nF minor Onegin) and Festival Overture (MS. ), first time 

ve HF . Cowen), e Sinico, and Signor Gustav Garcia, Solo 

. Alice Mangold-Diehl, Full Orchestra and Chorus, Conductor 

Mr, Maus. Transferable Reserved Stalls for ~ Twenty-five Cencerts, Two 

Guineas; Single Stalls Half-a-Crown; Admission to the Palace, Half-a Crown; or 
by Guines Season Ticket, 

ADAME SINICO, SIGNOR GUSTAV GARCIA 


MADAME MANGOLD.DIEHL, at the FIRST SATURDAY CON- 
CERT, ‘TO-MORROW, 


Al MARY FISHES (daughter of Mr. David 
f Drury Lane, Princess's, Olympic, Globe, &c.,) will give her first 
80 E MUSICALE at the Armuwaum, Camden Road, October 10th.—Particulars 


in programme, 
Ll gome AMY STEWART will play Ascuer’s admired 
Romance, ‘ piace: ” on Messrs, Wornum’s Grand Fae, at ay Inter- 
in Room 15, every Tuesday, Tharsday, and Saturday, at Two 
Ta andi th the ¢ of the season, 


0 BE DISPOSED OF.—An interesting collection of 40 
OPERA LIBRETTI, in lish, German, French, and Ital  comentiion: 
many works both rare Allin good Sonn tu For 

apply by letter to" FB.” care of Deweaw Davison Davison & Co. at, Regent treet. 
“EXCELSIOR.” 


RANCESOCO BERGER'’S successful new Trio, sung 
Haag abrage Wel bby Ft Manchester, aaa Lo el 
but On te at See Wood & Co., 201, Regent’ Street, and Lamborn 


“ EXCELSIOR.” 
Paszcnsco BERGER’S highly successful new Trio 
peg ean ei ae EN ee 
Cook & 


a 


Mss JULIA ELTON begs to announce her Return 
to Town for the winter seasen.—14, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park. 


B. wees TOUR.—Monday, October 7, 
; Piidey, by, i, ‘Black ote pray alg, 1h Liverpoat~ 

in, Seaport be made to ag Dolby, 25 os? Bond Suet Ww. 
HE MISSES SOPHIE ayp RiNCMIGE FERRARI 
pe Pee snnounee their return to Town for the Season.—32, Gloucester Terrace, 


Me HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
wet, Peta hie Puls and Friends that he has returned to Town —e, Seymour 



































“I NAVIGANTI."—(The Mariner). 


188 JESSIE ROYD, Mr. HENRY GUY, and 
GARTH Aa, WELCH, w sing “Raoxcoms ® celebrated Trio, “I NAVI 





REMOVAL. 


ADAME FLORENCE L 
M42. LORENCE LANCIA has Removed to 


NAzION AL OPERA—WAN TED, a few SUB- 
iy ae SCRIBERS to ESTABLISH a NATIONAL OPERA under limited liability. 

shareholders are re cece "Tomes a rtioulara, "aadrees, to hotties salts Director” 
care of A, Barnard 40, Fleet Streot! In C, N.B.—Seoretary wanted, -” 








“SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 


HIS New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 
Aps.pat Tara’ nightly, under the direction of Mr, Edwin Ellis. 
At the Spa Concerts, ScansorovcH, under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz. 
At the Royal SrRaxp THEATRE, under the direction of Mr. John Fitzgerald 
At the Royal Assembly Rooms, Mancare, under the direction of Mr. Spillane, 





“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME,” 
WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 


WM, HENDERSON, 


EMILE BERGER, 
; a 
Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May ! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay ! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May ! g 

What — attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir’d, to Heav’n ascends, 

— gurgling brook in a 
y mossy bank and grass: 

Where violets loumrent and Taebting play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 


In mantle clad of fairest s 
The woods burst forth in virgin green— 
Bright home of birds and dewves ow. gay, 
The streamlet wooes thy sheltered way, 
Thro’ dells, sweet hawthorn glades, 
And silver birches’ 't shades. 
Where nightingales, at ney of day, 
In ecieh eek — raptur’d lay. 
—sweet went of May! 
What} tosd thine advent gay ! 











Price 3s. 
Leadon: Dexcax Daveon & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
And may be had, by order, of all Musicsellers in town and country. 





Just Published. 
“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
(With Illustrated Title). 

The Words by R. CLOTHIER, 

The Music by W. F. TAYLOR. 

Price 38. 
Londen : Duxcan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 


“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse Viorma.) 
“ SOUVENIR” (Poésie d’ Alfred de Musset.) 
“ DANZIAM" (Valse Ohantée), —‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie),— 
“L'AVEU” (Melodie). 
Composed expressly for Mapamz CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





Paris: Hzvoen & Crs. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Sarurpay CONCERTS, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep " sung by Signor Foli. 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in-Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 

n."— The Times, 
a We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.” —The Observer. . 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘ The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl.” — The Graphic. 





Just Published, 
ARDITI'S NEW WALTZ, 
‘“L’ I NGQHh 2 |,” 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle, ALVINA VALLERIA. 
London: DUncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ." 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 

‘Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,'is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz,’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition, The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate—are equally piquant and graceful, The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as ‘ My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and as a study or practice picce it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony."— Brighton Guardian. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH, 
“MEMORY GREEN.” 
SONG. 

By W. F. TAYLOR. 
Composer of ‘I HEARD A SPIRIT SING,’ 





“FRIENDS AGAIN.” 


SONG. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. 


‘MARRIAGE BELLS.” 


SONG. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. 


“I HEARD THE NIGHT WINDS SIGHING.” 


SONG. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. 


“THE FAIRY’S RING.” 
DUET 
By W. F. TAYLOR. 
Composer of “ I HEARD A SPIRIT SING.” { 





Lowpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET. 
Just Published, 


I LOOK NOT TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN. 
SONG. 
The Words by Sir-WILLIAM FRASER, 
The Music by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








AN ADMIRABLE ITALIAN SONG. 
“BELLA QUAL ROSEA AURORA.” 
MELODIA, 

Poesia di CESARE TOCCO. 

Composta da GIOVANNI MARAVIGLIA. 
Price 3s, 

London: Dunoamw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 

PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s, 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 
Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE 2ansvc: 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





Y FATHER’S BIBLE. By Briytay Riowarps. 


3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. ‘‘ This song will be a favourite with the 
admirers of the popular composer.”-—Vide Liverpool Albion, 


ITHER, COME HITHER. Vocal Trio for three 


Sopranos, Composed by Brinuey Ricuarps. ‘ Really an acceptable and 
valuable addition to our ‘home music.’ ”—Vide Orchestra, 38. ; free by post for 18 
stamps, 


UEEN OF THE NIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos 
and a Bass. Words by W. H. Bettamy. Music by Henry Smart. 4s; free 
by post for 24 stamps,— 
London ; Sole Publishers, Rosert Cooks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


Just Published, 


“THE BELLS,” 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS,” 


Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published 


(74 
A WHiIRLIGIG,” 
BAGATELLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed and dedicated to WALTER MACFARREN by 


Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, RegentStreet. 











Just Published, 


“THE PRISONER’S LAST SONG 
The Verses by CHEDWIK TICHBOURNE. 
Made the night before he was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, 
A.D, 1586, 
The Music by J. P. GOLDBERG. 
Price 4s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRENTE POUR CENT. 


VALSE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par G. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


POPULAR SONGS BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
** Destiny.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ..........csececceeeccevees avertbeee a 
“ My Wish,” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ........ 4s. 
** The Echo Song.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ....006 s+ errr woessovcensese oveeee 480 
‘« The Wreck.’ Poetry by Longfellow .......... 5 ‘ 4s. 
‘* Withered Flowers.” Poetry by Lizzie Matthews 4s, 
“ Return to me.” Poetry by John Oxenford, Esq. ig 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ,W, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE MUSIC, 


Always first to show signs of life after autumnal stagnation, the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts will begin on Saturday next, and continue, 
with the usual break at Christmas, till April 19, 1873. The bare fact 
alone, disconnected from the promises of the prospectus, is sufficient to 

ladden the heart of every metropolitan amateur, who knows that 
Ervstal Palace music, during the winter Saturdays, will assuredly be 
the best that zeal and skill can give. With none the less interest, 
however, do we turn to the scheme just put forth by Mr. George Grove, 
and with none the less confidence do we expect to find the indefati- 
gable secretary and manager bidding us follow to “ fresh fields and 
tures new.” As regards the latter point, noblesse oblige, The 
Crystal Palace Concerts have honestly gained such a reputation for 
enterprise and research that they cannot afford to “ rest and be thank- 
ful.” They must go on in obedience to a self-created impetus, and in 
going on is their greatest safety. Of course, the time will come when 
“ fresh fields” will be difficult of discovery, when “ pastures new ” will 
be, at best, of a barren sort, But, thanks to lavish genius, that time is 
not yet, What more saddening spectacle to anticipate than Messrs. 
Grove and Manns—like a dual Alexander—mingling their tears because 
they have no new works to play. Absit omen. 

The prospectus loses no time in giving an assurance that “the band 
and chorus will be of the same strength as during last season ;” and 
that every effort will be made to give variety and novelty to the 
programmes without forsaking the general principles which have 
regulated those of former years; while no pains will be spared to 
maintain the high standard of execution to which these concerts are 
indebted for their reputation.” These words are so far a matter of 
course that they might have been safely omitted. Some things 
‘go without saying,” and among them is an assurance that the 
Crystal Palace Concerts will keep up their character in every possible 
way, The particulars which follow are interesting, and from them 
we learn that “the nine symphonies of Beethoven will be again per- 
formed in chronological order,” as they were two seasons ago in 
celebration of the composer’s centenary. Against this arrangement, 
no one, we fancy, can raise the shadow of an objection; because no 
one can say of Beethoven’s works that he has comprehended all they 
teach, or enjoyed all the pleasure they are able to give. The “immortal 
nine” will be supplemented by selections from the orchestral com- 

tions of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
pohr, and, as representing the modern school, by Brahm’s Serenade 
in D—the roe oar ata recent Philharmonic concert. In the list 
of known choral works to be presented, we are glad to find St. Paul, 
the strangely neglected but beautiful oratorio which Mendelssohn's 
early genius gave to the world. We find, also, Schumann's Paradise 
and the Peri—a welcome revival ; Sir S. Bennett’s May Queen—where 
is the Woman of Samaria, Mr, Grove ?—and Sullivan’s Ze Deum, which, 
in less than a year, has had three public peneenes From these 
more or less familiar things we turn to the novelties which present, 
if not a complete list, an array of very gratifying selections. Among 
them is Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, a work composed at Salzburg 
in 1773, when the author was 17 years old, All the charming fluency 
and easy grace of Mozart's style will be found exemplified in this sym- 
phony; though, of course, it shows less of masculine vigour and profound 
resource than the productionsof hislater years. A symphony in Bflat(MS.) 
by Schubert is also promised ; but we are not told upon which of the two 
written in that key Mr. Grove’s choice has fallen, There are reasons 
for thinking, however, that No. 5, and not No. 2, is the fortunate 
work, reasons which may be discovered in the following extract from 
Mr, Grove’s appendix to Coleridge’s Translation of the Life of Schubert 
by Dr, Kreisale von Hellborn: “It (the symphony, No. 5, in B flat,) 
was probably com for some amateur or provincial orchestra, for 
there are no parts for either clarinets, trumpets, or drums. It will be 
observed that it wants the Introduction, which is de rigeur in others, 
I omitted to take the length of the various movements; but my im- 
ag is that it is shorter than either of its predecessors. However, 

t. Herbeck has since given me permission to have it copied, and I 
hope that before long it will be produced at the Crystal Palace.” It 
po! be, nevertheless, that No. 2 will take precedence,* for, though an 
earlier work, it is written for a comparatively full orchestra, and the 
themes cited by Mr. Grove are extremely promising. In any case, we 
ui reap one more benefit from the remarkable journey to Vienna 
Which has already made English amateurs familiar with the Tragische 
Kiafoni (No. 4) and the eymphoay in C major (No. 6). Native talent 
kg compre in o peed y “a new MS. work for pomocg — 

of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, composed expressly for the 
piyaal Palace ;” but, beyond this, no promises are casde as sagen 
glish art. Bearing in mind the experience of last season, we will 
 o complain, nor shall we do so if the Crystal Palace managers hence- 
orth make a place in their Saturday programmes the reward of very 


ees 
bos 





* Mr. Egg’s second supposition is correct,—Ep, 





high and indisputable merit. Something, however, should and might 
be done for budding or unacknowledged talent—something after the 
model of the Wednesday Concerts, which, a few years ago, attracted a 
good deal of notice by bringing forward young artists, and the works of 
aspiring young composers. At such concerts merit would have a 
chance of winning its spurs, and earning a title to appear iu a higher 
character at the Saturday entertainments. 

The solo instrumental compositions include Mozart’s pianoforte Con- 
certo in B flat, written in January, 1791, for some concerts given in 
Vienna, at which the composer made his last public appearances as a 
performer. A melancholy interest belongs to this Concerto as one of 
the master’s final efforts, while, to the musician, it cannot but have the 
profound attraction inseparable from a production of Mozart's ripened 
genius. Beethoven’s posthumous Rondo in B flat, and a Concerto in 
D minor by Rubinstein are also to be presented at these concerts for 
the first time. 

A review of the foregoing works cannot fail in giving satisfaction by 
exciting hope of much enjoyment to come. Yet there is one point 
upon which the prospectus leaves us in doubt. We are told that “ the 
most eminent solo artists attainable, both vocal and instrumental, will 
be engaged; and no doubt the promise is worthy of implicit trust ; but 
we should like to know whether any steps will be taken to raise the 
character of the vocal performances, and to keep out all mere aspirants, 
Hitherto, the matchless playing of the orchestra has often been inter- 
spersed with singing absolutely indifferent, if not positively bad. People 
with nothing to recommend them but a foreign name have found an 
easy way to the Saturday platform, and have been allowed to spoil the 
concerts with hackneyed selections before which not a few present 
gladly beat a retreat. It is clear that this ought not to be. Better no 
vocal solos at all than bad ones, and far better one good singer than a 
crowd of incapables. We hope, and in the hope we are not alone, that 
Mr. Grove will strengthen this weak point in the structure he, helped 
by Mr. Manns, has built up with so much painstaking care. Should 
he do so there will be nothing left to desire. ‘I'he structure will stand 
‘‘ four-square to all the winds that blow,” and defy them. 

Mr. Manns retains his place as conductor, and will take the usual 
“benefit”? when the series of concerts has come to an end. With 
regard to him, praise is entirely superfluous, So much skill ; so much 
intelligence ; and so much connaissance de cause are rarely found 
together, as in the case of Mr. Manns; and when hoping that he may 
long retain the position he adorns, we simply hope the best for music 
in England. Tuappevus Eae, 

—o—— 


THE PRINCELY COMPOSER AND THE OPERA 
MANAGER. 


(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sre,—Your readers are aware that H. R. H. the Dake of Edinburgh 
not only takes great interest in musical matters, but isa performer 
on the violin, and, moreover, has lately composed a waltz called 
the “Galatea,” after the ship he commands. One day last week, 
Mr Mapleson, director of Her Majesty's Opera, gave a concert at the 
Albert Hall, a conspicuous feature of which was the performance of 
His Royal Highness’s waltz, by five military bands. The Duke came 
sixty miles on purpose to be present, and the “ Galatea waltz” was a 
great success. It was encored, and the Duke had to rise in his private 
box, and acknowledge the applause of the audience. The Duke was 
so pleased that he invited Mr. Mapleson to dinner, at Clarence 
House, and the next day sent him a haunch of venison from one of 
the stags which he, the Duke, had stalked in the Highlands—I am 
Sir, obediently, Jos Noss. 


Antwerr.—M. Pierre Benoit has finished a new oratorio, De Oorlog 
(War). It will be performed here this winter. ? 

Brussets.—The public are not altogether pleased with the new 
management of the Théatre de la Monnaie. Admitting that the 
chorus and band are better than formerly, they say that the members 
of the company generally are not upto the mark, The fact is, the 
grant given to the er has been increased lately, and the good 
citizens of this capital fancy that the new manager, M. Avillon, does 
not give them a quid pro quo. M. Avillon is, probably, of a different 
opinion.—We read in the Indépendance Belge: “On Saturday was 
celebrated, at Ghent, the marriage of M. Charles Gevaert, musical 
publisher, Liége, to Mdlle, Emilie Gevaert, sister of the eminent com- 
poser and director of the Royal Conservatory, Brussels, After the 
civil ceremony, the nuptial benediction was given in the magnificent 
church of Saint-Bavon. It was characterized by one remarkable 
peculiarity ; the name of the bride and bridegroom was Gevaert ; the 
four witnesses were all Gevaerts; the bridesmaid was a Gevaert ; 
while, lastly, the officiating priest belonged to the family, and his name, 
too, was Gevaert. Never, perhaps, was there a marriage in which 59 
many persons of the same name were concerned, 
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GLUCK ET PICCINNI, 
By M. Gustave DESNOIRESTERRES.* 


Everyone has heard about the conflict waged under the names 
of Gluck and Piccinni towards the end of the last century. In his 
Biographie des Musiciens, M. Fétis has described the principal 
incidents of the strife with indisputable ability. M. Desnoires- 
terres has no intention of revising the judgment of the learned 
critic ; he has confined himself to placing before our eyes the 
documents of the case, which is not one of the least curious 
features of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

As regards, more especially, the state of feeling, and musical 
matters at the period in question, M. Desnoiresterres has given 
us a most instructive book. It is not without astonishment 
that we see all classes of society becoming deeply interested in 
a subject, which, we should have thought, would not extend 
beyond the precincts of the schools, and this, moreover, on the 
eve of such a revolution as that of 1789, when the signs of the 
tempest were already evident on every side. There would be 
nothing astonishing about such a phenomenon in a quick, 
impressionable, and musical nation like the Italians; but who 
will say how largely the fact of having nought else to do entered 
into this sudden fit of ardour, or how much a feeling of empty 
weariness had to do in producing such infatuation on the part of 
the frivolous society of the eighteenth century? It would, 
however, be unjust not to acknowledge that, among a certain 


number of Parisians, the enthusiasm was genuine, as also that, 


those who shouted the most lustily at Orphée and Alceste, were 
not invariably the persons who most admired the beauty of those 
works. Listen to Mdlle. Lespinasse: ‘‘The impression made on 
me by the music of Orphée was so profound, so acute, so heart- 
rending, and so absorbing, than it was utterly impossible for me 
to speak about what I felt ; I experienced the trouble and the 
happiness of passion; I felt the necessity of retiring within 
myself ; and everyone, who did not share all I felt, would possibly 
have thought I was stupid. The accents of the music imparted 
a charm to suffering, and I was pursued by the harrowing 
words, ‘J’ai perdu mon Eurydice!’ How do you think that I 
could, after this, institute a comparison between the effect I have 
described, and that produced by La Fausse Magie? How can 
we compare a thing which simply pleases and interests to what 
fills, penetrates, and shakes the soul? Oh! no; I compare 
nothing ; I enjoy everything.” 

The only events, however, that can convey any notion of what 
used to take place at the theatre, are the legendary conflicts 
between the partisans of the classical and the partisans of the 
romantic school over Victor Hugo’s dramas. In Gluck’s time, 
as we know, there were no benches in the pit, and the spectators had 
to stand. At the eighth performance of Armide the pittites were 
so closely packed that when one of them with his hat on was ordered 
by a sentry to take it off, he replied: “Come and take it off 
yourself, for I cannot use my arms!” Gluck, relating the fact in 
a letter to Mdme. de Frise, adds: ‘‘I saw people going out with 
their hair all torn and their clothes dripping, as though they had 
fallen in a river ; one must be French to pay such a price as that 
for pleasure. 

Concerning the organization of the Opera in the last century ; 
concerning the doings and sayings of the singers ; concerning 
their exorbitant pretensions, which considerably surpassed, com- 
paratively speaking, those we think so extravagant at the present 
day ; and concerning musical matters in Italy, a subject which 
Gluck observed with his usual sagacity, the work of M. 
Desnoiresterres abounds in pungent details ; we might almost say 
there are too many, and that the author’s only fault is to allow 
his extensive erudition too much scope. 

But the chief interest of the book centres in the figure of the 
Chevalier Gluck, exhibited in a strong light, with all its 
asperities, angles, and irregularities. ‘The artist is revealed to us 
in his entirety, with his abrupt and imperious humour, but, also, 
with the profound convictions and the inexorable logic which he 
brought to bear upon his art. One fact shows very plainly to 


* Published by Didier, Paris. 

tT Gluck’s original French version runs as follows :—‘‘ J’ai vu des gens en 
sortant, les cheveux délabré, et les abits b aignés comme s’ils étoient tombez 
dans une riviére ; il faut étre Francais pour acheter un plaisir & ce prix-la,” 








what a length he carried the latter quality, which, when pushed 
to the extreme, so easily becomes a defect. ‘Gluck, said 
Rousseau, ‘ has most profoundly lavished on the of Paris all 
the brilliancy and softness of which music is capable, while in that 
of Helen, on the contrary, he has infused a certain austerity 
which does not abandon her even when expressing her passion for 
Paris, This difference is, without doubt, to be accounted for by 
the fact that Paris was Phrygian, and Helen Spartan, but the 
composer did not remember the date. Sparta owed the stern- 
ness of its manners and of its language exclusively to the laws of 
Lycurgus, and Lycurgus was far posterior to Helen.” When 
this observation was reported to Gluck, he replied: ‘* Tell M. 
Rousseau I have not committed the anachronism he lays to my 
charge. I made Helen of a stern disposition, not because she was 
a native of Sparta, but because Homer paints her so; tell him, 
moreover, to settle the matter with one word, that she was 
esteemed by Hector.” Have we not here reached the extreme 
limits of the gradations music has the right to express? One 
step more and we slip into that cloudy vagueness in which Gluck’s 
imitators have perished. 

We could not have a more striking contrast than that presented 
by such a man, rough, powerfully organised, and formed to com- 
bat, and the thin weakling Piccinni, who had scarcely reached 
Paris before he had begun regretting his sky of Naples; he said to 
Ginguené: ‘‘ Pray, my dear sir, do you never have any sunshine 
in this country?” This amiably lazy man, who, like a good 
Neapolitan, adored the sacrosanto farniente, had already written 
one tore operas before going to France. He was no longer 
in that happy country where his uncle, Lantilla, a celebrated 
composer, lived without a care, thanks to the music lessons he 
gave for a carlin, that is, twenty-five or thirty centimes, each. 
It is true that foreigners paid two carlins, and that with the 
English he insisted on three, But it was not bi Rares this 
“ of charges that the Neapolitan maestro could ever manage 
to leave his heirs an annual income of thirty thousand florins, as 
Gluck did his. 

Then, how different was the public; how Piccinni must have 
regretted his darling Neapolitans, so easily worked up to enthusi- 
asm, and so sensitive to the charm of music, full of grace and 
spontaneity! Not only had he to contend against the cabal of 
Gluckists, he had to triumph over the ill-will of the Queen. 
In this case, as in many others, Marie Antoinette committed the 
fault of manifesting in a marked manner her predilections, and of 
forgetting that impersonality is the first duty of sovereigns. It is 
true that she expressed a desire to be the first to enjoy Piccinni’s 


| work, and, when the composer went through the first two acts 


before her, she overwhelmed him with praise ; but afterwards she 
said she would sing herself, and chose the air: ‘ Divinités du 
Styx,” from Alceste/! It seemed as though the poor maestro had 
gone to Versailles on p to accompany an air by Gluck. At 
the first performance of Roland, the Queen, who always led the 
applause at Gluck’s operas, was cold and impassible, her silence 
forming a strong contrast to the acclamations of the crowd. 

Piccinni was indemnified for this underhand hostility by the 
success of Roland, and still more by the brilliant triumph of 
Didon, which Louis XVI., though not fond of music, heard as 
many as three times, The composer threw into his new work 
all the feeling and kindness of his heart ; he*wrote it with tears 
in his eyez. When he played Ginguené, the fine scene preceding 
the chorus of the priests of Pluto in the third act, he said to him 
with sobs: ‘This is how I have spent the last fortnight. Even 
when not composing, I have done nothing but weep at the 
thought of Dido; I have kept on repeating incessantly : ‘ Poor 
thing !’” 

The public understood the author, and were touched; the 
artists themselves shared in the general emotion. Madame Saint- 
Huberti, to whom was confided the part of Dido, was admirable 
for her dramatic truth and expression. Some one said to her 
that she must herself have felt the emotion she caused the public 
to feel. “Yes, I really did,” she replied. ‘From the tenth or 
twelfth bar I felt dead.” For a real artist, what applause can be 
worth such an avowal ? 

As in every battle, both sides laid claim to the victory ; Pos- 
terity, however, sees neither conquerors nor conquered ; for 
Posterity, there is simply an experiment which benefited art, 
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extending its horizon, and proving its ways to be manifold. 
Setting out from two opposite points, and guided by different 
principles, the two composers arrived atthe same result: they 
communicated to their hearers their own impressions. They 
succeeded in doing so, because they began by being profoundly 
affected themselves, and the first rule of art is the following 


saying of Montaigne’s: Nul n’est inspiré s'il n’est esmu” (no 


one is inspired, save he be moved.”) 
ADRIEN DESPREz. 
(Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 
—_——0~o—_. 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The Glasgow Herald a few days ago gave some jottings 
regarding the principal musical entertainments to be presented 
here during the first half of the coming season. This somewhat 
lengthy notice, divested of not a little verbiage, contains the 
following information :— 

‘The directors of the Saturday Evening Concerts commenced the 
season last week, when Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Helen D’Alton, Malle. 
Thérése Liebe (violinist) and other artists appeared. Messrs. Nicholson 
(flute), Lazarus (clarionet), Hughes (ophicleide), and Kemp (piano), 
are to assist at the next concert, and, on the following Saturday, Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd and company will give one of their entertainments. 
Then, as if by way of contrast, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Blanche Cole 
and party will appear at the succeeding concert. On the following 
Wednesday the same artists give a recital of the Sonnambula, Later on, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, and other distinguished vocalists, take part in a 
recital of Guy Mannering, the text to be read by a London actor. This 

" recital is to be followed, in a week, by a London stringed quartet 
perty. Mr. Muir Wood has arranged for a grand miscellaneous 
concert on 3rd Dec., supported by Mr. Santley, Madame Lancia, 
M. Sainton, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and others. It is expected that, under 
the same auspices, Herr Pauer will deliver, in Glasgow, the six lectures 
as originally given by him, with illustrations, at Kensington Museum, 
on ‘The Composers for the Piano.’ Mr. Hallé, in conjunction with 
Madame Neruda, is to give a recital in December. ‘The directors 
of the Choral Union have engaged De Jong’s Manchester Orchestra 
to perfurm at two concert, on the 19th November and 5th December ; 
when, amongst other pieces, it is intended to repeat Gounod’s Gallia 
and a portion of Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens. At Christmas, the 
customary performance of the Messiah will be given; and, on New Years’ 
Day, this Society proposes to produce, for the first time here, Carissimi’s 
Jonah. On Monday, 28th Oct., Mr. Mapleson begins a short operatic 
season, The company, for the provinces, isan unusually strong one. 
Amongst its members are Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Marie Marimon, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Signori Bettini, 
Campanini, Mendioroz, Agnesi, Borella, and Foli.” 

It will thus be seen that, during the next three months, 
Glasgow will have a good time of it in matters musical. I 
hope to let you know, from time to time, how these various 
schemes succeed. 

— 


BEETHOVEN'S LOVE-LETTER. 


FroM THE APPENDIX To THE THIRD VOLUME OF THAYER’S 
LEBEN BEETHOVEN'S. 


(Taken from the“ Neue Freie Presse,” with Remarks by Alfred Kalischer.)* 


Under no circumstances do we like having to abandon precon- 
ceived ideas after entertaining them for a considerable period, 
oo when, from the’persons to whom they refer, or the 
sphere of feeling to which they belong, they have captivated our 
fancy in an unusual degree. aeuat the names of great men, 
whose deeds and works live on to spread their fame for ever, 
certain notions easily spring up, which, by throwing a peculiar 
poetical light upon the picture formed of the great men by the 
public, are accepted in preference to any others, are related over 
and over again, and, in course of time, come to be looked upon 
as correct beyond the possibility of doubt, no ordinary individual 
ever putting to himself the question as to how far the notions are 
historically established, and capable of bearing the probe of 
criticism. Hence it comes to pass, as we frequently sce, that 
Investigators who propose such questions, and, to the utmost of 
their ability, attempt to decide them, meet with prejudice and 





*From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 


over-hasty objections, both from the reading world and from a 
number of shallow authors. The truth of this, demonstrated a 
hundred times in the domain of science, has not hitherto been duly 
appreciated in the literature bearing upon music, either by 
writers or by the public, and, therefore, we considered that an 
allusion to the fact should precede the following lines. 

_ The life of Ludwig van Beethoven was already so well-known 
in its principal features, that everyone who busied himself with 
music could draw a picture of the master, in whose case the 
highest ecstacy of creation and the severest material misfortune 
were so prominent, and so closely combined. The stronger the 
colours of the picture, the more deeply was it impressed upon 
the mind ; and who was going to enquire what part was genuine, 
and what not? But, since the witnesses of what they them- 
selves related (Wegeler, Ries, Sayfried, and Schindler) were no 
longer living to give evidence, a definite standard by which to 
judge the ever re-nascent anecdotes and assumptions was lost, 
for Beethoven’s life had never been subjected to careful investi- 
gation. The thorough research, the pitiless criticism, the 
strongly marked love of truth, devoid of all thought of self, 
with which Thayer has been the first to investigate the subject, 
bringing forth surprising results, is becoming more and more 
appreciated, and even those who characterise his task as one 
restricted within too narrow limits—forgetful of the dictum 
that it is within certain limits that the master first shows him- 
seli—or who, by their entire organisation, are utterly incapable 
of comprehending it, cannot, however willing they may be to 
do so, shut their eyes to the conviction that his book contains 
researches which must form the basis for everything further upon 
the subject, and which cannot be evaded by anyone. But what- 
ever is conceded to the author generally is filched from him in 
detail; and certain sections which, for those looking deeper 
than the surface, contain merely the application of a sound 
critical method, and form parts of a whole, are brought forward 
to have doubt thrown upon them, if they unexpectedly differ 
from usually accepted notions. 

It is to a case of this kind that we would here direct attention. 
We had already heard of a love affair between Beethoven and 
his young pupil, the Countess Julia Guicciardi, who, in 1803, 
married Count Gallenberg. ‘This affair possessed a peculiar 
charm for feeling hearts from the simultaneous publicity given to 


master’s papers, and which, though there was nothing in it 
to justify such a course, and as little in anything ever said by 
Beethoven, who never mentioned the letter, Schindler chose to con- 
nect with this affair, because he considered it with it better 
than with aught else. Without testing the correctness of 
the assumption, one writer after another accepted it, on 
Schindler’s assertion, as a certain fact, and a strict investigation 
was needed to demonstrate on how defective a basis it stood. 
It was like destroying some highly cherished picture, when 
Thayer, with his ia cd criticism, demonstrated irrefutably that, 
though there was, for a short time, something between Beethoven 
and si ulia, the letters in question could not have been addressed to 
her; yet, when we read his demonstration, as it proceeds with 
absolutely mathematical certainty, we are astounded at the reck- 
lessness of previous biographers, who never entertained a doubt 
on the subject. As the letters belong to a year in which the 6th 
July fell on a Monday, it would have been easy for anyone to 
take an almanack and see what year the year in question could 
have been. It is characteristic of the position occupied by 
Thayer with regard to previous investigators, as they are called, 
that it was reserved for him to take this step, and state that the 
date would not apply to any year before 1801, or after that, to 
1807. Now itso happens that from the year 1801 we possess 
Beethoven’s two exhaustive letters to Wegeler, concerning the 
commencement of his deafness (see Wegeler’s Notizen, pages 22, 
38). The medical details contained in them render it improbable 
that, in the interval between the two, Beethoven undertook a long 
journey to a watering-place, without telling bis friend anything 
about it. But the years 1800 and 1802, which might perhaps 
be the years meant, on the assumption that Beethoven com- 
mitted an error of one day in the date, are excluded from con- 
sideration by other biographical facts. In July 1800, the Guicci- 
ardi family had not left Trieste to settle in Vienna ; in July, 








the glowing love-letter which Schindler found amongst the ' 
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1801, Beethoven had not left Vienna. It is thus incontroverti- 
bly evident that Schindler’s assumption, besides being made 
without any foundation, is at variance with known facts, and that 
the love-letter must have been addressed to some one else, and 
not to the Countess Guicciardi, who was married in 1803. 

It is very certain that this result will be less and less disputed the 
more often intelligent andimpartial readerstest the proofs advanced 
by Thayer. If it has here and there met with opposition this is to 
be explained by the lesson taught by experience, that favourite 
preconceived notions, even when utterly without foundation, are 
unwillingly sacrificed, and frequently prove stronger than the 
method of scientific criticism, not yet sufficiently understood 
in this department of knowledge. Thus, for instance, there 
appeared in the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung a criticism on the 
secondyvolume. The author, Dr. A. Kalischer, though displaying, 
in other respects, research, and manifesting a kindly feeling, 
cannot agree to certain facts of Thayer's, and especially that just 
adduced, without urging certain objections against them,.* 
That Herr Ludwig Nohl, the critic in the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Music, should also approve of this point among other things is 
certainly less to be wondered at, though his mode of thinking and 
working is so diametrically different from Thayer's that we 
should be unable to understand how a single line in the book 
could meet with his approval, were it not for the indefinite 
respect which, after all, even those most void of inspiration feel 
for pre-eminent merit in others. It is not for Herr Nohl and 
those like him that Thayer has written his book, nevertheless, he will 
have to put up with the fact of authors of this class plentifully 
profiting by the truths he has established with self-sacrificing 
exertions, and the industry of years. 





Frorexce.—Sig. Luigi Ricci’s new opera, Jl Nuovo Figaro, has been 
successfully produced at the Teatro Rossini. 

C1ncisnaT1.—The members of the German Male Choral Society have 
written to request Herr Max Bruch to accept the conductorship of that 
body. Herr Bruch, in reply, states that, previous to adopting any 
definite resolution on the subject, he must know more about the Society 
and the state of musical matters in this city. In case, however, he adds, 
he should not see fit to accept the post himself, he shall have great 
pleasure in recommending another gentleman for it. 





* My first article, in the form of a mere sketch, sprang principally from a 
fecling of astonishment that so estimable a Beethoven-biographer, after his 
exceedingly sagacious criticism on this subject of dispute, should arrive at the 
soothing remark for the reader: “ You may be tranquillised by the assurance 
that the catastrophe was not half so wretched as it is represented. The matter 
was simply an episode, and not the grand tragedy of Beethoven’s life” (Thayer’s 
Acethoven, vol. II., p. 180). It appeared to me sufficient for my purpose, then, 
to state as a principle that, at the time of writing a love-letter so full of 
passion, and when his mind is overflowing with the secret tears which spring from 
the pangs of love, when hardly any sentiment but that of love seems to hold sway 
in his soul, a man must feel indescribably wretched, miserable, and desponding. 
Among other things, Thayer here remarks very finely: ‘‘ This letter is full of 
expressions of glowing love, such as are seldom equalled even in romances ; it 
is, as it were, a verbal translation of the most touching and sweetest passages 
in Beethoven’s most feeling compositions” (Thayer, vol. I.,p.177). It is 
undeniably plain, from this erotic epistle, that the emotions involved in the 
drama of love therein mirrored sprang from fearful depths in Beethoven's soul. 
I furthermore adduced various points from which it was evident enough that 
Beethoven's love for the Countess Guicciardi cannot be reckoned a mere slight 
partiality. Such a supposition is contradicted by the uninterrupted interest the 
master always took in her tothe very latest period of his life. The intuitive process 
strikes me as the only one by which to decide this matter, because the 
subject is of a pre-eminertly psychological nature. It is true that Thayer’s 
strictly chronological method has achieved the most surprising and most 
marvellous results; but the basis on which it rests in the present case is a 
very shaky one, because it is Beethoven, a man very absent in worldly matters, 
who supplies the essential materials for it. And from the point of pure 
intuition I will adduce many more things, notwithstanding that the private 
eorrespondence,which I have forsome time kept upwith this charming and estimable 
biographer, contains sufficient fresh facts in favour of his hypothesis. I under- 
take the task with the greater alacrity because Thayer himself urges me thereto 
with the words: ‘I pray you not to hesitate to express your real opinions 
upon any parts which do not meet your approval. So only can we at length 
reach and determine the truth. I only desire to know the real facts, and am 
willing at any time to be proved in the wrong, when I have fallen into error. 
To be accused of error without proof is another matter.”—As the reader will 
see further on, it is exclusively inward motives which compel me not to admit 
the validity of the purely chronological method in this instance. 





Co Shirley Brooks, Esq. 

Srr,—The present high prices bid fair to beattended eventually with one 
highly satisfactory result. We have all known the story, or have seen 
the picture, of the gouty patient who has suffered a martyrdom which 
surgical skill has been unable to cure, or almost even to alleviate. The 
sufferer does get a little better at last; he is able just to limp along on 
crutches, and drag his flannel-swathed legs with great difficulty after 
him. More he cannot do. He would be angry, very angry, if you 
said he could. Were he arich man and you a pet nephew, the heir 
of his choice, he would disinherit you the instant he had hobbled home, 
should you insinuate he could progress faster than a rather slow.tortoise. 
Suddenly, there is a loud cry of: ‘Mad bull!” The sufferer looks 
behind, and perceives, some hundred yards in his rear, a bull with 
menacing horns, distended nostrils, and up-raised tail, bearing down 
fiercely upon him, All these details the valetudinarian takes in at a 
glance. Whatis to be done? The perspiration beads out upon his 
forehead ; the bull is coming on at an awful pace; the poor cripple is 
inevitably lost, unless—he throws away his crutches, darts down a 
long lane with the speed of lightning, and jumps, with the agility of an 
acrobat, over a fence nearly as high as himeelf, all which 
feats he then and there accomplishes. Big prices will 
eventually prove a blessing, just as the bull did. If ever there 
was a system of tyranny in this world, it was that exercised by English 
servants, and especially by Cook.” High prices wili give members 
of the middle classes the courage to rebel against this tyranny. Ladies 
will now pluck up heart to tell “‘ Cook” that, unless she is less extrava- 
gant, she will have to go. Ae all ladies, and not a single representa- 
tive of the order, will do this, “ Cook” will be obliged to succumb. 
“ Why, you seem pretty jolly,” a friend observed, in a tone of surprise, 
to Sheridan, the author of Zhe School for Scandal, as the latter sat 
drinking brandy-and-water, and joking, in an hotel under the Piazza, 
Covent Garden Market, as the flames were rapidly devouring the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lave, of which theatre he was manager, and, 
I think, principal proprietor. ‘‘ Well, why should not a man enjoy 
himself by his own fireside,” replied Richard Brinsley. This was all 
very well for one who never allowed his liabilities unduly to weigh 
upon his mind, for the simple reason that he had a fashion of not paying 
them, But your middle-class British householder is less witty me gated 
respectable, He is not so careless about what the fire costs. Yet, 
though aware that about four times as many coals as necessary were 
consumed in his kitchen, he did not dare say a word; in the first 
place, he was afraid of “Cook,” and, in the second, it ‘ was not 
gentlemanly, you know.” However, high prices have quite altered the 
state of things. The masters and mistresses have come to a tacit 
understanding, and got up a “strike” against their domestics, In 
future, not quite so much good meat will find its way, for the benefit of 
‘‘ Cook,” and under the head of “ perquisites,” into the grease-pot, and 
thence to a general dealer, known in London asa “ dealer in marine 
stores,” albeit there is nothing particularly marine about the articles in 
which he deals, namely :—old rags, bones, scraps of iron, bottles, and 
‘‘kitchen stuff,” composed as aforesaid. “I verily live in hopes,” 
observed a friend to me yesterday, ‘that, thanks to these curs——I 
mean blessed high prices, it will some day not take many more coals to 
cook my dinner of a day, than to run the exprees train from London to 
Liverpool. However,” he added, ‘I do not want to be too sanguine. 
—Yours, Sir, very fiercely, Butcher Baker Butcher. 





Plarie Bose. 
(L’Europe Artiste). 


Marie Roze... Une fleur et une femme! Une Grifice, sur 
d’une Muse. Cette exquise beauté, dont nous avions vu les pro- 
messes, achevées aujourd’hui, n'est pas faite pour les exagérations 
du drame lyrique. Elle y serait invraisemblable. Othello n’oserait 
jamais 1’étrangler, si elle levaifgsur Jui son grand ail de gazelle. 
Elle a beaucoup travaillé et beaucoup acquis. Sa voix, qui a pris 
un développement inattendu, remplit aisément les plus vastes salles. 
Toutes les scénes s’ouvrent aujourd’hni devant elle; mais le 
concert est son élément: c’est la qu’elle régne et qu’elle triomphe. 

Les Anglais, fanatiques du ‘comme il faut,” trouvent qu'elle 
fait bien dans un salon, et ils aiment sa personne non moins que 
son talent. C’est une chanteuse qui ferait plaisir méme & un 
sourd !—disait l’autre soir sir George Montcalm (Montcalm !)}—qui 
n’est pas aveugle. 

Je ne sais dans quel monde Mademoiselle Marie Roze est née; 
mais elle a les facons du meilleur. Les gens de bonne maison ne 
sy trompent pas, et ils l’annoncent Lapy Roz. Elle seule en 
est surprise—et encore!—L’Angleterre l'admire; la Grece l'efit 
adorée, Piercy Shafton. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Unable to give his usual series of autumnal operatic performances, 
Mr, Mai p, last week, broke in upon the musical dreariness of the 
metropolis by holding what he termed a “‘festival,” in the Royal 
Albert Hall. ‘Three concerts took place: the first on Monday; the 
second on Wednesday ; and the third on Friday night—each being of 
a character distinct from the others, but only one making pretensions 
which could fairly be regarded as of a festival order. Mr Mapleson 
sought to attract a crowd ; and was, probably, as far from claiming the 
credit due to one who furthers the cause of art as an art-loving 
public would be from admitting the claim were it made, This 
explains why two out of three programmes consisted of hackneyed 
selections, thrown together almost haphazard, and obviously chosen 
as much for the executants’ sake as for their own. It also explains 
why the Messiah made up the balance of the “ festival ””—that work 
being, even in London, the most popular of oratorios. Just now, 
however, musical enterprises limited to ideas of profit on the one 
hand, and mere amusement on the other, may pass muster. The 
holiday season is not yet over, and such a thing as holiday concert- 
giving has its uses. 5 

Military music was the chief feature of Monday’s performance, not 
less than five bands being present—those of the Royal Engineers, 
Royal Marine Artillery, Royal Marines, Rifle Brigade, and Hon. 
Artillery Company. Such a force of “ wind,” aided by Mr. Mapleson’s 
operatic orchestra, could not fail to give the selected works with im- 

ing, not to say deafening, effect. The grandeur of much noise, 

owever, was far from being the sole noticeable feature ; the military 

musicians showing their excellent training by the delicacy and taste 
with which Weber’s overture to Huryanthe, and the overture to 
Nicolai’s Falstaff were rendered. Some ‘ Reminiscences” of Auber 
and Meyerbeer, arranged by Mr. F’. Godfrey, were also well played ; 
but, for obvious reasons, the greatest success of the evening was made 
in the Galatea waltz, composed by the Duke of Edinburgh, and named 
after his Royal Highness’s late ship. The particulars of that success 
have already appeared, and we shall only add now that the waltz 
deserves to become popular on its own merits. It has agreeable themes, 
and is, altogether, a very reputable maiden effort. Mdlle, Tietjens, 
Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, Madame Sinico, and Mdlle. Ilma di 
Murska, with whom were Signor Campanini and Signor Foli, con- 
tributed the vocal music; Mdlle. di Murska reappearing after a longer 
absence than usual, and showing, by a wonderfully brilliant performance 
of “Ombra leggiera” (encored), that her exceptional powers are 
undiminished, Encores were yiven to Signor Campanini’s “ Di 
=, and to “ Sul’ aria,” sung by Mdile. Tietjens and Madame 
Sinico. 

Wednesday evening was devotcd to the Jessiah—solos by Malle. 
ime Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor 
Foli. The performance, with a band and chorus such as could be got 
together for a purpose so temporary, was not expected to defy criticism. 
However, a moderately full hall seemed well pleased, applause being 
frequent, and encores demanded for “Come unto him” (Mdme. 
Trebelli) and “ For unto us a child is born.” 

The entertainment given on Friday night was an exact reproduction 
of Mr. Mapleson’s “ opera concerts,” all the well-known artists of his 
company taking part, and singing the usual selection of popular airs 
and concerted pieces, Under these circumstances details would have 
but the slightest public interest; and it will be enough to state that 
among the successes of the evening were Madame Sinico’s rendering of 
“ Deh vieni ;” “La dove prende,” sung by Madame Sinico and Signor 
Mendioroz; ‘Ah, si ben mio,” vigorously delivered by Signor 
Campanini; and Louis Diehl’s very spirited song, ‘‘ The Mariner” 

leno Foli), which, like the foregoing, was encored and repeated. 

d e, Tietjens limited herself to A. S, Sullivan’s charming new song, 
“ Guinevere ;” and the orchestra played, in capital style, the overtures 
to Gounod’s Mireille and Beethoven's Egmont. All the performances 
of the week were conducted with great ability by Mr. W. G. Cusins, 

The People’s Saturday Concerts have been going on as usual, 


Zines for Basic. 


The Court, on the Award 

Were not of one accord, 

Shout, all who dwell in Holborn, 

And elsewhere— Bravo, Cockburn!” 


To A. 8. Sullivan, Esq. 


Punch. $ 
§ 


Brunswick.—Herr Josef Schulz-Weida, the composer of numerous 
pianoforte compositions, died here a short time since. 





NOTES UPON NOTES. 

Touch—as applied to the pianoforte—what is it? You see a piano- 
forte before you with a row of keys; yet how differently will that 
same row of keys sound under different fingers. 1 don’t mean those 
who naturally lay violent hands on any instrument—matured key- 
thumpers—or those with the boarding-school bang or the drawing- 
room tinkle, but those who would squeeze the ivories and press the 
ebonies, remembering that all playing must be— 

From the finger and wrist, 
Not from shoulder and fist— 
in fact, believing that touch is a mechanical power, obeying the 
impulse of the mind—the mental and physical both requiring cultare, 
It was my good fortune, when a small boy, to hear Carl Maria von 
Weber, the last time I believe that he ever touched the pianoforte, in 
accompanying the Dowager Countess of Essex, then Miss Stephens, in a 
scena, ‘From Chindra’s warbling fount I come” (Lalla Rookh), com- 
posed expressly for his benefit concert. Although ill, and in 
almost a dying state (he fainted after the concert), yet you could not but 
feel that you heard the touch of a gifted musician—so delicate, so soft, 
and yet so rich in quality of tone, and shewing the command which the 
composer of the Concert-stiick had over his instrument. Then, again, 
I remember hearing J. B. Cramer touch the pianoforte, while I was 
playing to him—the silvery, glassy tone, ringing in one’s ears: the 
“volume” of sweet tone—the tenderness of the powerful man—the 
wonderfully suppressed force. J. B. Cramer had a large hand, enabling 
him to play most extended passages with great sweetness. Mendelssohn 
was a wonderful player of genius, with an energy that seemed to sweep 
down everything before it. In some things one might, 1 fancy, trace 
the organ player in the ¢ouch on the pianoforte (no disparagement to 
his pianoferte playing though). He seemed to thoroughly enjoy playing, 
and literally rolled about in his seat—not affectedly; but, “being 
moved by the music,” played as he did—so marvellously. Our own 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, what originality of thought in his touch! 
Music never overstrained with him—always free from exaggeration. 
Then, Cipriani Potter—how elegant, how graceful, and how original 
his touch—and what a master !—what a method he had of imparting all 
that could be learnt with regard to touch! Thalberg, the “ Lion Pianist” 
as he was called—what power and what delivery !—and yet so quiet in 
position at the pianoforte. And, lastly, at this time, our Queen of 
Pianists, Madame Arabella Goddard. What roundness of tone! Then, 
again, in her marvellous piano passages (akin to the celebrated whis- 
pering of Macready), so distinctly heard in every part of the largest 
concert rooms—a touch thai can assimilate with other instruments so 
wonderfully. In taking a part, accompanying, or being accompanied, 
Madame Arabella Goddard’s graceful, ladylike, and quiet position at 
the pianoforte is proverbial. Has not this much to do with the real 
command she possesses over tone, and her unerring certainty of 
execution? Long may our queen live to “ rain over us” such honeyed 
sounds! 

I think I have said enough to shew the variety there is in toach— 
almost as much variety as in human countenances;—of course, differ- 
ence of countenance ought to be the index of different souls, so should 
touch be an indication of the mind within, In educating or forming 
the touch, it has often been a vexed question whether technical studies 
should not be the sole means, Icannot but think that J/usic shouli 
never be lost sight of; and it has always been my fear that too severe 
a course of Technics (alone) would dissipate all musical feeling ;—in fact, 
I have witnessed sad examples of the kind. W. H. Howes. 

Sept. 19, 1872. 

(To be continued.) 





A -MonuMENT is about to be erected to the celebrated Russian 
composer, Glinka, in the market place of his native town, Smolensk. 

Napies.—A new opera, Camoens, words by Sig. Golisciani, music by 
Sig. Pietro Mussoni, has been produced at the ‘I'eatro Mercadante. If 
first-night manifestations were worth anything, especially in Italy, the 
opera would assuredly be a stupendous success, as the composer wax 
called on no Jess than twenty-three times. As it is, we must wart 
before we can decide positively one way or the other. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


FIRST SATURDAY CONCERT—THIS DAY—OCTOBER 5th, 1872. 


. wn i i. 
. Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


Programme. 
OVERTURE (Olympic) Ra ee eae 
CAVATINA (faust)—Signor Gustave GARCIA .. 
GRAND SCENA, “* Ah, perfido !"—Madame Srnico 
SYMPHONY No.1 (nC) .. +“ a as os oie 8 
SONGS (Don Giovanni), a. “ Deh vieni alla finestra ;” 6, ‘ Fin ch’ han 
dal vino "—Signor Gustave GARCIA... ee ole “ aa 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, Romance and Rondo from the Concerto in E ; 

minor—Madame MANGOLD- DiggL ~ ee Ais Se .. Chopin. 

AIR, ‘‘ Des Bijoux " (Faust)- Madame Sinico_.. - oe «. Gounod, 
FESTIVAL OVERTURE (MS.) (First time of Performance) .. F. H, Cowen, 

ConpucTor ae : . Mr. MANNS, 


Mozart, 





SATURDAY CONCERTS, 1872-3. 


1872, October 5, 12, 19, 26. 1873, January 18, 25. 
November 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. » February 1, 8, 15, 22. 
December 7, 14. » March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
» April 5, 12, 19. 
At Three o'clock each day. 


” 


CONDUCTOR, MR. MANNS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard will appear on November 2nd, and at a date after 
Christmas. Madame Schumann will appear on Ist March. Mr. Joachim will 
appear on Feb, 15th and March 15th. Signor Piatti will appear on January 18th. 

Madame Sinico will be the Vocalist on the 5th and 19th of October, and Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington on the 12th October and 9th November. Arrangements have 
been made with other eminent artists. 

Transferable Numbered Stalls, for Floor or Gallery, for the Series, Two Guineas ; 
Unnumbered Seats in Gallery, One Shilling. 


DEATH. 
On September 23rd, after a few days’ illness, Mr. Wutiam Gor- 
TEBIDGE, of Brighton, aged 74. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALDERMAN Ber (“late of Norwich ”).—Hill is a great waster of fuel. 
Monasteries and convents deprive Dale of many who would willingly be 
‘of the vale” rather than “of the mountain.” Alderman Ber is 
wrong about J. J. Rousseau. 

A woutp-BEe Vocauist.—Your questions are of such a nature that they 
can only be satisfactorily answered by a master after a personal 
interview. Consult Mr. Henry Smart or Signor Schira. 

M. A. B.—To hand ; and shall appear next week. 

A Crry GentLeman.—Next week. 

Dr. Fart.—Righini, not Saliéri. 

Caprain HepGe is wrong about Zuryanthe, which was composed after, 
not before, Der Freischiitz. 

Mr. Orro Bearp need not write long explanatory letters. Whatever 
he sends to our office is welcome. We do not forget old and valued 
contributors—especially not a distinguished Muttonian like Mr. Beard. 
We only wish he would contribute more frequently to the pages of the 
Musical World. 


for a single Concert, Half-a-Crown. 

















NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 

may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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NATIONAL MUSIO MEETINGS. 


i is never too soon to mend; and the managers of the 

National Music Meetings,—in other words, the managers 
of the Crystal Palace, conjoined with Mr. Willert Beale— 
have lost no time in improving their regulations, The first 
gathering, in July last, obviously suffered from defects of 
plan; but this could hardly have been avoided’ in the 
absence of data upon which to calculate, and of experience 
by which to act. A leap in twilight, if not absolutely in 





darkness, had to be made; and, all things considered, it 
was made with the minimum of failure. Moreover, the 
first session of the Music Meetings had to contend against 
the inertia which ever presents a formidable, if passive, 
obstacle to the progress of new ideas in this conservative 
country. Many persons distrusted the scheme; others 
elected to wait and see how it worked; while another 
class allowed an eternal and omnipresent jealously of every- 
thing not originated by themselves to intervene. These 
barriers will become weaker with each successive year ; and 
that in a geometrical ratio. Among ourselves, success is 
always very successful, for the very reason that it is hard to 
win. The castle of British favour is stormed with diffi- 


j culty—though a foreigner can blow down the walls 2 la 


Joshua—but, an entrance once obtained, the whole place is 
found swept and garnished, and the intruder has only to 
lord it over willing slaves. So it will be with the National 
Music Meetings, if carried on as judiciously as now; and 
we quite expect to find the scheme growing into the di- 
mensions and importance which alone can justifiy its name and 
object. 

The new “rules and regulations” which have just been 
issued by Mr. George Grove show some important altera- 
tions and additions. Here, for example, is one of the former 


‘| class :—“ Should there be but one entry for competition in 


any class, information will be given by 8th of March, 1878, 
that competition in that class is impossible.” Cela va sans 
dire, as regards the impossibility of competition when there 
are no competitors ; but the meaning is, of course, that the 
prize will be withdrawu, and not left to be carried off by 
(possibly), a “screw” with no claim to it apart from the 
accident of a ‘‘ walk over.” It was well, perhaps, that the 
new law was not in force at the opening meeting, which, 
under its operation, would have been sadly shorn. The 
managers can afford to promulgate it now, however, and a 
most unsatisfactory state of things is thus obviated for the 
future. No doubt our ardent Cambrian friends, the present 
holders of the Challenge Prize, will rejoice over the prospect 
of a fight for its retention. Last July they came, like 
Osar; like Oxsar they saw; but they did not conquer, 
because there was nobody to fight. The Ohallenge Prize, 
to them, consequently, is not much of a trophy; and we 
wholly mistake the Celtic blood if it does not warm up in 
anticipation of next year’s struggle. It should be added 
here, that a purse of £10) now accompanies the great prize ; 
and offers a material and easily appreciated inducement to 
those who share Jack Falstaff's contempt for mere honour. 

Another new and excellent feature in the scheme is the 
offer of a prize (£80), to church choirs “ for the best per- 
formance of one or more services and anthems. Much as 
our musical services have improved lately, they leave more 
to be desired, and it is hoped that the recognition of their 
importance by the National Music Meetings will give a 
stimulus to improvement in one of the highest branches of 
art. Should the clergy enter into this competition with the 
zest so many of them display where sacred music is con- 
cerned, the desired end will be gained. Brass bands, other 
than those of the military, are now placed in a class by 
themselves—a just proceeding; and a prize of £25 offered 
to the best trumpet player may do something to encourage 
proficiency upon a very important but much neglected 
instrument. 

Such are the novel features of the scheme for 1873; and 
frankly recognizing them as great improvements, we cal- 
not but look forward hopefully to the result of their 
working. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ARTISTS. 


ee Sunday Times, at the eleventh hour; has happily 
found it expedient to put a stop to this silly controversy. 
Nevertheless, as we have reprinted the letters from the 
beginning, it would be unfair to omit any of them in 

rticular; so we allow each of the writers to unburden 
himself of his grievances in our columns, as well as in those 
of our contemporary. Here, for example, is a bright 
specimen of the kind of stuff submitted, week after week, 
during many, weeks, to the readers of the Sunday T'imes :— 


(To the Editor of the “ Sunday Times.”) 


Deaz Siz,—If the arguments on either side of this question be not 
entirely exhausted, may I beg your indulgence while I make a few 
observations on some of the points in the case? That English musi- 
cians have great cause to a of gross partiality, and undue 

eference, in the engagement of foreigners in almost every orchestra, 

, I believe, uncontradicted. The only plausible defence advanced is 
the miserable and false assertion that Englishmen are inferior to 
foreigners—a = calumny. But whom can we blame for this 
injustice? Not the _— destitute German or French fiddler. No, for 
he does but follow the instinct of his nature when he rushes from his 
own distracted country to prey upon Englishmen. But who can we 
blame? Who, but the directors and managers of theatres and other 
places. Did anyone ever know or hear of an Englishman being en- 
ela or leader in any theatre or concert in Germany, 

rance, or Italy? Never—such unnatural, anti-national feeling does 
not inhabit the breast of a foreigner. Why, it is pretty certain that if 
some poor, forlorn English musician found himself among foreigners in 
their country, and if he were to solicit an engagement, what would be 
his answer? Why this—‘‘ We never engage Englishmen, we must 
look to our own people, go back to your own country.” There would 
be little chance for an Englishman monopolizing all the things 
and boasting of his naturalization. In reply to one who signs himself 
“A German Fiddler,” that ‘‘ we demand his expulsion,” I say this is 
false; we merely demand an equal chance with him, which is more 
than he would t us, and that we be not ourselves everywhere ex- 
pelled. And German fiddler seems to think himself entitled to a 
monopoly so long as the works ‘of his glorious countrymen are per- 
formed A Us, this simple German fiddler know that it was 
ape musicians who were the first to discover and duly appreciate 
their mighty talents? The transcendent genius of their splendid works 
raised them from obscurity and neglect and penury in which they were 
invariably permitted to pine away their lives, unheeded, uncared for by 
their own countrymen. Who but English musicians, by their talent, 
raised to his high position the t of music, Handel, who out of 
England was, and is, comparatively unknown? To whom but to 
English musicians is the musical world indebted for the sublime works 
of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and many more, all of whom were 
cruelly neglected by their own countrymen, and their works con- 
demned? All these great men’s fame, reputation, and even the poor 
means of supporting life is due to the English musician. Now, surely, 
we English musicians have at least an equal claim to the notice and 
justice of managers and conductors as other men of whatever country 
they may be. Ries long as Germans and other foreigners are placed 


by managers in the most influential positions as conductors—men who, 
with few exceptions, are not capable of sustaining the humblest position 
in the orchestra they reign over—men, too, generally as mercenary and 
as sordid as their employers, aye, and as tyrannical——. [Well, 
what then?—the sentence does not finish—Ep.] The musical 
conductor is, indeed, a mighty man when he flourishes his déton, but 
pat him ye | his men and what is he; then let him hide his 


diminished head. This state of things must be altered by some means. 
English musicians must live: must have justice and equal rights. 
Where, but to public opinion, through the medium of your excellent 
journal? With sincere thanks for your able and impartial advocacy, 
I remain, dear Sir, very respectfully, Aw Enause Fippies. 


We beg leave to call special attention to the sentence 
printed in italics (our own) and to the four sentences that 
precede it. The Philharmonic Society of London gave 
Beethoven the paltry sum of £100 for his glorious Choral 
Symphony, his Grand Overture in O major, &c., and have 
been talking and boasting of this wonderful act of muni- 
ficence now for half a century—forgetting that when the 
symphony came to hand the members of the orchestra, 





famous men in their own estimation, could neither play 
nor understand it. The idea of Haydn having been neglected 
in his own country is a capital joke. One might be led to 
imagine that he never composed anything except the 
twelve grand Symphonies for Salomon. What did Haydn 
ever receive from England for his quartets, or for his oratorio, 
the Creation, upon which amateurs and musicians in England 
have been fattening for three quartersofa century ? What did 
Mozart ever get from us for his Don Giovanni, his Figaro, his 
Zauber flste,his Requiem, Twelfth Mass, symphonies, quartets, 
and other works, which have vot only been the delight 
of all who care for art in this country, but have brought 
such an immeasurable quantity of grist to the mills of those 
who adopt music as a calling, or deal in it as a speculation ? 
What, indeed! Echo answers, “ Hothing ”—or Echo would 
tell a flat falsehood. With regard to Handel, itmay be safely 
maintained that the composer of the Messiah was not fed by 
our professional musicians, but that our professional musicians 
have been fed, time out of mind, by the composer of the 
Messiah. Did “ An English Fiddler” by any chance ever 
read a biography of Handel, and the sad history of his 
struggles in this country? We cannot believe it; other- 
wise he would hardly have written such nonsense. 

The letter which follows, however unstable its general 
argument, is at any rate less wildly haphazard, less personal, 
and more sensible in proportion:— 

Sir,—Having read Mr. Biggs’s letter in your last Sunday’s edition, 
I beg to make a few remarks. I do not know whether Mr. B. is a 
Ss man, but I will su he is. I will also suppose that he 

olds an orchestral situation. Now, I ask him, supposing a foreigner 
su in getting his situation by playing for less money, and so 
deprive him of part, if not the whole, of his income, would he quietly 
walk away with his instrument, thinking and believing he had been 
rightly treated, and that the foreigner was justly entitled to his (Mr. 
B. ) situation? I dare say Mr. Biggs would be inclined to cry out at 
such an injustice. Such circumstances are not at all uncommon, I 
think, Sir, if your correspondent possessed truer English ideas and 
sentiments he would not lean so much to the foreigner as he does (as 1 
take it from his letter), But, Sir, there are so many that look upon it 
that a foreigner has as much right in England as Englishmen have 
themselves, When we have to contend against such ideas and people 
it isa very uphill game to play ; but, Sir, we will not give in, but be 
more determined than ever to try and protect ourselves. There are 
numbers in the musical profession that look upon a foreign acquain'- 


ance as a great acquisition, until they find out, to their cost, that their - 


positions have been undermined by said foreign acquaintance. I fail 
to see that because, having been sufferers to a great extent by the 
foreign monopoly—we try to defend ourselves, it is to be treated as 
“irritating twaddle,” as termed by Mr. Biggs. Surely he is not in 
earnest when he makes such remarks. He must bear in mind that 
the columns of your valuable journal are the only means we have of 
letting the public know our grievances; and he must not forget that 
(if he is a professional man) it is for Ais good, as well as all other 
professional Englishmen.—I must apologise for the length of my letter, 
and remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sep. 8rd, 1872. 


There are yet further communications which must stand 
over till next number. Sufficient for the day are the objur- 
gatory epistles thereof. g- 3. S.- 

———(o 


HE Globe of Wednesday, Oct. 2, contains a letter 
headed, “‘ The Opera at Munich,” professing to come 
from what is habitually (and vaguely), by newspaper 
editors, termed “ our special correspondent.” The letter 
on the whole, is a fair specimen of “lining,” in the poetic 
style. It has exclusively to do with Munich, and particularly 
with Wagner's Lohengrin. Touching Lohengrin, we 
derive the gratifying information, that the “special, 
notwithstanding the dolce far niente proclivities of “ one 
of the largest porters in Europe,” got to his seat, value 


A Barrish Mvusrtorn. 
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some five shillings English, easily enough, although there 
was a crowded house. Beyond this, nothing whatever, 
except that the plot of Lohengrin “seems to have been 
borrowed slightly from Jvanhoe”—as if the Knight of 
the Swan had not been a familiar mythic personage 
centuries before Walter Scott came into the world. Of 
course, the music of Lohengrin enters deeply into the 
soul of this extraordinarily special “special” who, in 
a jaunty way, assumes that no one in England knows any- 
thing about it—And yet we doubt if many amateurs in 
England know less about it than the “special” who has 
been roused to ecstasy at Munich, who tells us (remarkable 
fact), that “every one was seated in time,” although there 
are no seats in the pit, and with what “attention the 
overture was listened to”—adding the subjoined piece of 
flippant impertinence, in detriment of English critics, 
connoisseurs, and musicians :-— 

“It may do very well for our small beer chroniclers to abuse 
this music of the future, but it seems to me that musie must be 
considerably advanced at home before we can have an orchestra 
who (!) can render it. I have heard part of this wonderful pre- 
lude played at St. James’s Hall, and, comparing my recollection 
of it with the performance of last night, do not at all wonder 
that this opera should be merely promised to the London 
public.” 

“An “orchestra who,” is unique. Now, if ever there 
was a “small beer chronicler” (whatever that may signify), 
it is the “ special” who calls such a threadbare example of 
Brummagem Berlioz as the orchestral prelude to Lohengrin, 
an “overture.” It seems Wagner’s fate to find none but 
arrogant enthusiasts or absolute zebras for partisans. Thc 
“ special” of the Globe is a zebra, pur sang—with a spice 
of arrogance to boot. He must read Godwin'’s Essay on 
Sepulchres—or perish on the scaffold of public opinion. 

Otto Ceard. 
—— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ANoTHER success for Offenbach—the Corsaire Noir, at tlic 
Theatre An-der-Wien, in the Austrian capital. Representatives 
of all the chief Parisian papers are said to have attended the first 
performance at the express invitation of the composer—which 
may account in some measure for the unanimity of their praise. 


Ir is rumoured at Vienna that a manuscript opera, entitled 
Tancreda, bas been found among the papers of the late pianist, 
Theodore Dohler, who wrote it (on dit), aided by the counsel and 
instruction of Rossini. So we shall now have not only Tanerev't 
but Tancreda. The Ménéstrel calls it a ** posthumous” opera ; so 
that Dihler must have composed it some time after his burial. 


Mr. Map.eson has engaged the tenor, Signor Tombesi, who 
will still further strengthen the enterprising manager's 
already attractive touring company, which comprises most of the 
chief artists of Her Majesty’s Opera—Tietjens, Ima di Murska, 
Marimon, Campanini, Agnesi, Borella, ‘Trebelli-Bettini, Bettini, 
Mendioroz, &c.—It isrumoured that, when Mr. F. Chatterton’s lease 
of Drury Lane Theatre has expired, Mr. Mapleson will come in as 
the new lessee ; so that—who knows?—-we may be destined to 
have opera in London, through the medium of one language or 
another, all the year round. 


M. Amproise Tuomas is still hard at work upon his new five- 
act grand opera, Francesca di Rimini, which is said to have 
largely progressed. M. ‘Thomas will of course dip into the 
Inferno of Dante, and if he don’t consult Leigh Hunt’s Story of 
Rimini (which Byron said was “all Rimini-Pimmini”), he 
should be invited to a close and dilligent perusal of Godwin’s 
Essay on Sepulchres, with Rosetti’s picture of the infernal abode 
of sinners continually before his eyes, and the skulls of Cardanus 
and Pomponatius at either elbow. Hlfgmpnbtes. 





M. GevaeERT, composer of the opera, Quentin Durward, and 
other highly esteemed works, has left. Paris for Brussels, to 
resume his duties as chief of the Conservatoire Musicale in that 
city. During M. Gevaert’s recent stay in the French capital, 
he and M, Ambroise Thomas were constantly associated. The 
Siamese twins, indeed, were hardly more inseparable. Are the 
artistic interests of the two Conservatoires to be fused, at some 
period, more or less near? Qui sait? 

One of the novelties at the Norwich Musical Festival was Mr, 
Macfarren’s Outward Bound. A chorus in it has this burden :— 
“Then heave and ho, sing rumbelow, 

Yo-ho, yo-ho, and off we go.” 
Such an appropriate reference to the British sailors’ favourite 
liquor cannot fail to make Mr. Macfarren’s spirited composition 
a favourite with our Navy. Punch. 


M. Govunop writes from Spa to the Gaulois to request the 
contradiction of a rumour, long current in the French Press, 
that he has become a naturalized Englishman. If he-were not 
a Frenchman he would wish to be an Englishman, and he refers 
with pride and pleasure to the friendships and affections he has 
met with in England. But he has never for an instant entertained 
the idea of changing his nationality. He holds that a man may 
remain thoroughly French although he may choose to reside even 
for a long time in a foreign Jand, Handel lived thirty 
years in England for the greater glory of Germany, as Rossini did 
in France for the greater glory of Italy. M. Gounod, fortified by 
these precedents, cannot understand why French journalists should 
think it extraordinary that he should live in England—for the 
greater glory of France. 





‘“‘HavinG received no invitation for the bal], we did not attend 
it, and the record of that important event must be looked for in 
the future annals of Norfolk and Norwich.” Thus says a con- 
temporary in its last notice of the Norwich Festival. Here, by 
the way, we may say a word as to the accommodation accorded to 
the representatives of the London press, who travel 120 miles, at 
considerable expense to their employers, in order to assist at these 
festival performances. ‘hey are honoured with a ticket of 
admission in this wise :—‘ Mr. So-and-So.— General Admission” 
—which means that if every place is empty, they may go any- 
where, but if every place is full, they can go nowhere. One 
representative of the London press (not the writer of this ‘‘note”) 
was told by a member of the Gesnnsleies with a blue something in 
his vest—‘‘ You reporters must move to the back seats;”—where- 
upon the said ‘ reporter” ‘moved ” out of the hall, and went 
home to supper. It is time to make the managers of these 
festivals understand that reporters from London are sent 
down by the authorities of the journals they may represent 
exclusively on account of the charities which the festivals assist, 
and not to hear how much better or how much worse a number 
of familiar pieces are performed in Norwich, &c., than in London. 
If they imagine that it is a great treat for London reporters to hear 
the performances, they are mistaken. London reporters would 
very much prefer walking on the sands of Yarmouth, or Cromer, 
or Lowestoft, while in East Anglia, But they come a long way 
for a good purpose; and as they are expressly invited by the 
committee, they should be treated accordingly. At Birmingham, 
how different! Those merchants of the Black Country know 
how to behave to gentlemen as gentlemen. 


Mr. Sims REEvEs has returned from Spa, we are glad to hear, 
completely restored to health. 

Tue first of the justly-renowned Saturday Concerts, for autumn, 
winter, and early spring, at the Crystal Palace, takes place to-day, 
under the direction of Mr. Auguste Manns. For the programme our 
advertisement columns may be consulted. One more varied and 
interesting in its way could hardly have been invented—even by “ G.” 

Mivan.—Der Freischiitz and Bianca di Nevers still constitute the 
pores of the Scala—The manager of the new Teatro dal Verme 

as not found a mine of wealth in Gli Ugonotti, as represented at his 
establishment. Meyerbeer’s masterpiece will, therefore, shortly dis- 
appear from the bills. It will be replaced by La Favorita with Signora 
Galletti, Signori Aramburo and Giraldoni. 
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MADAME PAULINE pe tenty RECEPTION AT NEW 


(From the “ Fifth Avenue Journal,” Sept, 21st.) 


The warm personal interest which the public take in Madame Lucca, 
whom fortune has made our guest, was strikingly demonstrated on 
Saturday night, when the peerless prima donna—the idol of Berlin, the 

of London, the consolation of St. Petersburg, and the admiration of 

was serenaded by the Liederkranz, at her metropolitan residence, 

No. 17, East Fourteenth Street. The block between Fifth Avenue and 

University Place was brilliantly illuminated, and, when the band arrived, 

the concourse assembled was so great that all travel was stopped, and a 

strong extract from the police force was detailed to promote a systematic 
packing of the immense congregation. 

Prior to the serenade, so handsomely tendered her by the members of 
the finest musical club in the United States, Madame Lucca received 
the congratulations of a number of artists and journalists, who were 
severally presented to her by Mr. H. C. Jarrett, of London. Surrounded 
by a large assemblage of newly made acquaintance, Madame Lucca 
exerted herself unceasingly to promote the general sociability and 
enjoyment, She impressed her guests most pleasantly by her charmin~, 
artless, vivacious manner and brilliant conversational powers. Scarcely 
less acquainted with English than with French, which she has 
captured with apparent ease, she discourses most delightfully with a 
child-like enthusiasm of her varied experiences, some of which are as 
replete with spicy incident as she herself is with gentle wit and spark- 
ling repartee. A success rarely paralleled in operatic history has 
neither iced her heart nor inflamed her head. Lwucca is a child of Art, 
and not a creature of Fashion. 

In person she answers to the description pefite, but the figure is 
finely proportioned, and her head betokens the queen. In face and 
form she is Beautiful beyond the possibility of exaggeration, and more- 
over, her beauty reveals her intellectual character. When we have 
remarked that our enchanting celebrity is dark-haired, has flashing black 
eyes, and has rather an English than a German type of countenance, a 
sufficiency of -points will have been briefly summed up for the edifi- 
cation of the more inquisitive. Were this a ‘‘seciety journal,” learned 
in the intricate minutia of dress, we might, perhaps, add that the 
Enchantress exhibited a corn-coloured silk en train, cut slightly decollete, 
and richly caparisoned with lace; also that her neck was yoked with 
diamonds as large as new fallen hailstones, but not being addicted to 
cataloguing personal property we shall forego further particulars, 

Prominent among the guests at Madame Lucca’s first reception were 
Madame Liebhart, Miss Antoinette Ronconi, Mrs, Albert Weber, Mr. 
. Max Maretzek, Signor Giorgio Ronconi, Mr. Henry C. Watson, Mr. C. 
G. Rosenberg, Mr. G. Calberg, Mr. Morris Phillips, Mr. Frank 
Williams, Herr Wienawski, Herr Pauer, Mr. H. Geilfus, Mr. N. H. 
Jackson. ‘The spacious salons of the mansion were lavishly adorned 
with fragrant flowers, and rare, costly plants. The reception was 
most enjoyable, and can never be forgotten by those who participated 
. = grateful formality of welcoming Madame Lucca to the New 

orld. 


——) ——— 


PROVINCIAL, 
Moxmourn.—We take the following from the Star of Gwent, of 
Sept. 25th :— 


“The inhabitants of Monmouth have rarely enjoyed a greater 
musical treat than the concerts given by their very talented towns- 
woman, Miss Bessie M. Waugh, on Wednesday, the 11th inst. Assisted 
hy Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Cammings, Mr. Brandon, Mons, Adolphe 
Brousil, and Mdlle Bertha Brousil, Miss Waugh succeeded in prodacing 
as attractive a programme as we have ever had the privilege to listen 
to; and we are glad to record that the attendance was such as to show 
that music of a high class is thoroughly appreciated in Monmouth. 
Each part of each concert opened with selections from Beethoven's 
trios, in which Miss Waugh’s chaste and finished execution, together 
with the splendid violin playing of Malle. Brousil, evoked the warmest 
gre The violoncello part was supported by Mons. A. Brousil. 

t. Cummings and Mr. Brandon gave great satisfaction by their well 

songs, while Miss Edith Wynne fairly carried away her 
audience by a magnificent rendering of ‘The Mother and her Child,’ 
and her matchless Welsh melodies, Miss Waugh is so general a 
favourite with the public that it is scarcely necessary to state that her 
Fanotorto solos were received con furore, At the late Kisteddfod at 

‘ortmadoc, we understand she was admitted into the order of the 
Bards of Wales, under the title of Eos Mynwy ; and something of 
Druidic inspiration may perhaps account for the enormous energy and 
consummate taste she exhibited on this occasion. Her fantasia on airs 
from Guillaume Tell, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Andante and Rondo in E minor,’ 
Litolff’s ‘Spinnlied,’ and De Kontski’s ‘Grand Valse de Concert,’ 





displayed every variety of manipulative skill, and were greeted with 
reiterated bursts of applause. It is many years since so first-class an 
entertainment has been heard in Monmouth ; and much praise is due 
to Miss Waugh for providing so liberally for her many patrons and 
friends; at the same time, the town of Monmouth may be congratulated 
for recognising so warmly such unobtrusive and genuine talent in its 


own home.” 

Biacksurn.—We take the following notice of Mr. T. 8, Hayward’s 
first Pianoforte Recital from a local paper -— 

“ The public of Blackburn attended this concert but sparsely, and 
thereby many missed a musical treat of rare occurrence. If such 
opportunities for hearing first-class music are not taken advantage of 
more extensively, we venture to predict that in a short time this 
borough will suffer from a musical famine, which will be alike disgrace - 
ful and intolerable. The execution of the items in the programme 
was, speaking generally, very good. Mr. Hayward and Mr. D. F. Davis 
(harpist), opened with the grand duo, Lucrezia Borgia, which was 
rendered with considerable success. Mr. Hayward was encored in the 
rondo ‘11 Moto Continuo,’ and also in ‘Sans Souci,’ and throughout, 
his playing was accurate and intelligible. Mr. Davis's performances on 
the harp were received with great enthusiasm. La Danse des Fées was 
encored, and Mr. Davis substituted the familiar, but always welcome, 
air of ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ which was his most successful 
performance. But place aux dames, Madame Billinie Porter possesses a 
pure and sweet soprano voice, and knows well how to manage it. 
Her first performance was decidedly her best, as she gave 
‘Softly sighs,’ from Weber's Der Freischiitz, with a skill and appre- 
ciation seldom excelled. ‘’Tis the Harp in the Air, from Wallace’s 
opera of Marilana, was also a success, and was loudly re-demanded. 
Mr. 8. Green proved himself an apt pupil in the duo with his teacher, 
Mr. Hayward.” 


— 


CONCERT. 

Mrs. Jouw Macranren gave a performance ot Pianoforte and Vocal 
Music, last Tuesday, at Brunswick House, Wandsworth Road, when 
her performance of a Sonata by Beethoven, and other masterpieces, were 
keenly appreciated by a large audience. Miss Agnes Drummond and 
Miss Alice Barnett contributed to the success of the evening by their 
singing Henry Smart’s melodious duettino, “May;” G. A. Mac- 
farren’s duet, “ Two merry gipsies” (encored). Miss Drummond was 
encored in the late Mr. ‘om Cooke's cavatina, “ Uver hill, over dale;” 
and Miss Barnett in Pinsuti’s new ballad, “I love my love.” Mrs, 
John Macfarren bowed her acknowledgments to the storm of applause 
which followed Brissac’s ‘* Fantasia on Welsh Melodies,” and she waa 
compelled to repeat Mr. Walter Macfarren’s ‘‘ Third Tarantelle.” 


— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Saturday last a concert was given by a choir of 5,000 voices, 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Schools Choral Society. The 
audience was, by comparison with the ordinary es on such 
occasions, a small one, only 9,000 people being admitted, and among 
these the performers were included. ‘I'he choir was formed of children 
from the schools in London, who were all ranged in the great Handel 
orchestra, which was well filled. The conductor was Mr. John 
Hullah, than whom, perhaps, no one has done more to facilitate th» 
musical teaching of the young, and the organist was another well known 
musician—Mr, E. J. Hopkins, of the Temple Church. On making 
their appearance on Saturday, these gentlemen were greeted with 
much cheering. The performance began with Martin Luther’s ‘‘Great 
God, what do I see and hear!” which was exceedingly well rendered. 
Then followed an anthem by Mr. J. L. Hopkins, organist of Rochester 
Cathedral, commencing “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” and this 
also the choir sang in a spirited manner. The next pieces were an 
antiphon by Thomson, and Sir George Elvey’s well known and populsr 
anthem, “ Arise! shine, for thy light has come,” both of which went 
smoothly and well. A morning hymn, composed by Mr. Hullah, was 
sung in a style that elicited loud applause, but the demand for an 
encore was not gratified. The sacred part of the programme con- 
cluded with Mendelssohn’s chorale, “Let all men praise the Lord,” 
and Mozart’s “ Gloria,” (12th Mass), both rendered in an excellent way. 
After a short pause the secular music was commenced, and the fresh- 
ness and heartiness of the children’s singing was in this even more 
apparent than it had been, “All among the barley,” was followed by 
“All’s well,” which was repeated at the londly expressed request of 
the audience. Then came a part song by Mr. J. L. Hatton, a school 
song by Murby, and other part songs by Storace, Linley, Land, and 
Kilby. The concert, which was interesting, ended with the National 
Anthem, charmingly sung. The children, all through, were most 
attentive, and accurately obeyed the indications of their conductor. 
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WAIFS. 


‘‘ Madame Arabella Goddard "—says the New York Fifth Avenue 
Journal, a Mirror of Art, Literature and Society—« writes that she will 
return to America early during the coming year.” 

Signor Arditi has been paying a visit to the French capital. 

M. Gounod was expected in London at the end of last month. 

If you wish to punish your enemy give his little boy a drum. 

Signor Ciabatta has returned to town, from a lengthened tour on the 
Continent. 

Herr Wilhelm Ganz has returned to town, after a lengthened sojourn 
in Scarborough. 

Mr. Wilford Morgan has left town, to join Mr. Mapleson’s Italian 
Opera company in the provinces. 

Signor Randegger has returned from a lengthened tour through 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Festival Overture, composed for the Norwich 
Festival is to be given at the Crystal Palace concert to-day. 

A new opera, L’Fsclave, the music by M. Edward Membrée, has 
been accepted by M. Halanzier, for the Academie Nationale. 

Madlle. Rita Sonnieri (who will be remembered at the Royal Italian 
Opera), has just terminated a successful engagement at Havre. 

An Italian Opera Buffo is to be established during the winter, at St. 
George’s Hall. The opening opera is to be Bottesini’s Ali Baba. 

Who is wise? He that learns from every one. Who is powerfal ? 
He that governs his passion. Whois rich? He that is content. 

A Chicago journal considers the destruction of about a cart-load 
. “ original poetry ” in its office as the most gratifying feature of the 

re, 


Mr. George F. Bristow is about completing a symphony cantata, 
entitled The Pioneer, for orchestra and chorus, the libretto by Henry C. 
Watson. 

Madame Adelina Patti is still at Homburg. Her most recent 
appearances have been in Lucia, Don Pasquale, Faust, and Esmeralda 
(Campana). 

In the small town of Salo, with a population of 4200 soles, a theatre 
has been built, capable of accommodating 12,000 herrings—La Nouvelle 
Plume de Bruges. 

A Requiem for men’s voices, the composition of M. Gevaert, per- 
formed at the Cathedral of St. Gudule, during the recent September 
fétes, is highly spoken of. 

An American Exchange describing a funeral says: ‘“‘ The procession 
was very fine, and nearly two miles in length ; as was also the prayer 
of Dr: Perry, the chaplain,” 

In the course of his operatic and concert tour, Mr. Mapleson will visit 
Doblin, Belfast, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and (for the first time) Bristol. 

The concert fund of the late Worcester Festival shows a balance on 
the right side of more than £600; which, added to a collection of 
£960, makes a result quite unprecedented. 

Mdme. Sass is engaged for Madrid, where the opera opens the weck 
after next. Mdlle. Emma Albani and Mdlle. Volpini are both engaged 
to M. Verger for the Italian Opera in Paris. 

It is rumoured that the subject of Mr. Sullivan’s new oratorio—to be 
produced at Birmingham next year—is taken from the history of 
Joseph. We give the rumour under all reserve, 

It is reported that Mr, Arthur S. Chappell, director of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, has made a permanent engagement with Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, the young and promising Welsh tenor. 

L’ Europe Artiste has not ceased asking M. Ambroise Thomas, Auber’s 
successor as chief of the Conservatoire—‘“ Who is Romain Bussine ?” 
We should like to be informed ourselves on that point. 

-Mozart’s too much neglected opera, Cosi fan Tutte, has been produced 
with great success at Bologna. Italy is making wonderful progress in 
the appreciation of legitimate music. Tanto meglio ! 

The young caniatrice, Stella Bonheur, is engaged by Signor Merelli 
for Moscow. Her engagement will last two months, after which she 
returns to Turin. Verdi is said to be very anxious to hear her. 


A very interesting biographical and critical digest of the life and 
artistic career of Weber, the composer, from the clever pen of M. H. 
Barbadette, is now being published week by week in the Ménéstrel, 


Malle. Thérése Liebe arrived at Boston on the 30th September by 
the Cunard steamer, Malta. Mile. Liebe left for Canada on Oct. 3rd, 
to fulfil various engagements, and returns to Boston on November 21st, 
rab - is engaged to play at the first “Harvard Symphony 

oncert. 





When Byrant, the poet, was in Mexico recently, he metan American 
lady, and, after the introduction, she said to a friend “ Everbody in New 
York knows Mr. Byrant, and they all go to hear his minstrels sing. 


Among recent deaths in the musical world may be noted those of 
Mdme, Pisaroni (79), the once celebrated contralto, Herr Wieprecht of 
Berlin, Signor Brida of the Milan Conservatoire, and Signor Giannetti of 
Naples. 


Madame Sass, the original Selika when the Africaine was produced 
in Paris, has been performing some of her chief characters with great 
success at Bordeaux, the last of which was Selika (‘la Reine 
Malgache ”). 

Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette is in preparation at the Opéra Comique, 
and there is even a talk about Mozart’s Figaro—not, let us hope, to be 
handled as it was handled by M. Carvalho (for Madame Carvalho), at 
the Théatre Lyrique. 

A concerto for organ and orchestra by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, B. A., 
is one of the novelties to be brought forward in connexion with the 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts. The organ part will be 
played by Dr, Stainer. 

The Baron von Hiilsen, Superintendent General of the Royal 
Opera at Berlin, on the occasion of the performances given during the 
meeting of the three Emperors, received from the Czar a gold snuff-box 
enriched with brilliants. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new symphony in F major is to be given at the 
opening concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, on Tuesday next, 
the 8th October, on which occasion the youvg composer will play 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor. 

Richard Wagner is about to “‘ repair” to Cologne, to superintend the 
rehearsals, and, conduct the performance, of his Lohengrin. Nothing 
further has “transpired.” Dr. Ferdinand Hiller will meet the 
illustrious prophet, at the railway station. 

The tenor, Guiseppe Morini, the original Faust at the Théatre 
Lyrique, and the Scala at Milan (who will be remembered at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre), is now in Paris, awaiting propositions from Mr. 
Gye, Mr. Mapleson, or Mr Maretzek (of New York). 

Signor Randegger has returned to town from the continent, and will 
immediately resume his labours in connection with the St, Thomas’s 
Choral Society. May we look to Signor Randegger and his choir for 
more novelties ?—say the strangely neglected masses of Schubert. 


A young dramatic singer of great promise, and even now, it is said, 
of high merit, has recently earned golden opinions at the Paris 
Academie Nationale de Musique, by her performance of Valentine, in the 
Huguenots. There seems to be but one opinion as to the future of 
Mdille, Arnal. 

Weare glad to hear that the first week of Mr. Santley’s provincial 
tour was as successful as could be wished, notwithstanding the 
inclement weather. The eminent baritone and party gave a concert 
in Reading last Monday ; and the tour is not expected to end till the 
middle of December next, 

Madame Desirée Artdt-Padilla, in passing through Berlin, remained 
there for one representation, at the Royal Opera House, the part 
selected being Gretchen, in Faust. Madame Padilla is now in Paris. 
She is engaged, during the autumn and winter months, for Vienna, 
Moscow and St, Petersburg. 

At a recent. performance of Hérold’s Pr? auz Clercs, at the Opéra 
Comique, with Madame Miolan Carvalho in the principal character, 
Madame Christine Nilsson was nt—come, as she was heard to say— 
“ prendre une lecon de chant.” ‘* Many a true word is spoken in jest”— 
say's the impertinent adage. 

The Glasgow ‘l'onie Sol-fa Society, numbering four hundred 
voices, are seemingly determined to evince a spirit of enterprise. The 
directors have resolved to present to their subscribers three of Handel’s 
oratorios, never before performed in Glasgow ;—to wit, Israel in 
Egypt, Athaliah and Belshazzar. 

A good story is told of a clergyman in a Massachusetts town who 
forgot his notes on a Sabbath morning, and, as it was too late to send for 
them, he said to his audience, by way of apology, that this morning he 
should have to depend upon the Lord for what he might say, but that 
in the afternoon he would come better prepared. 

At a meeting of the Ardudwy Choral Union Society, held at 
Penrhyndeudraeth, on the 4th inst., the following resolution was 
passed :—‘« I'hat the cordial thanks of the meeting be, and are hereby 
tendered to Brinley Richards, Esq., for the kind interest he has 
taken in the union, and for honouring with his presence the annual 
festival at Harlech Castle, on the 19th of June last; and particularly 
for his considerate liberality in presenting to the union the amount o! 
oo travelling charges on the occasion.” (Signed) L, H. Tuomas, 
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The New York Fifth Avenue Journal thus informs its readers that 
there is a demand for seats at the Academy of Music ;— 

“The click of the telegraph from mountain height and sea-beat shore is 
telling heavily against the seating capacity of the Academy during the Lucca 
furore, which is marked to set in on the 30th inst.” 


The following donations have already been received by the Norwich 
Festival Committee in aid of the charities :—Mdlle, Tietjens, £10 10s.; 
Malle, Albani, £10 10s.; Mr. and Mrs. Patey, £5; R. Kellett Long, 
Esq. £10; Charles Foster, Esq., £6 6s,; F. Meadows White, Esq., 
£5, Collected at the Cathedral on Sunday, 15th September, £27 2s. 8d.; 
total, £74 8s. 8d. 

Signor Ugo Talbo has appeared at Treviglio (Lombardy) with great 
success, as the Duca, in Rigoletto. His first appearance took place on 
Saturday, the 14th September, and the same opera has been given 
(with the exception of two nights) every evening since. Our readers 
will be surprised to hear that Signor Talbo is Mr. Hugh Brennan, the 
former popular amateur tenor of the fashionable “ Moray Minstrels.” 


Mdlle. Emma Albani is prevented, by the conditions of her engage- 
ment with Mr. Gye, from returning to Florence. Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini is to sing at the Pagliano, during the month of January next. 
There are no less than seven theatres at Florence, only two of which 
are open at present—viz., the Pagliano, which began this season with 
Verdi’s Macbeth, and the Logge, which commenced proceedings with 
M. Flotow’s latest opera—L’ Ombre. 


M. Faure made his rentreé at the Academie de Musique, a short 
time since, in the French version of Don Giovanni. M. Faure is 
engaged for a certain number of representations by M. Avrillon, 
director of the Théatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, where Tunnhduser 
and Fidelio are in preparation, and where Madame Rosa Csillag is one 
of the chief prime donne. No one can have forgotten the Leonora of 
Madame Csillag, at the Royal Italian Opera, in 1855, when the 
Emperor and Empress of the French were the guests of our Queen and 
the late Prince Consort. 

The accounts of the late Festival of the Three Choirs held at 
Worcester are now made up. The total receipt for tickets, &c., 
amounted to £4,592, and there remains a balance in hand of £670, 
This is an unprecedented success. A few years ago the balance 
generally was on the wrong side. When a surplus occurs, the amount 
is invested in the funds, and the interest from the suins so invested 
forms an item in the annual receipts for the widow and orphan charity. 
Besides the £670, the amount received at the doors of the Cathedral, 
with donations since added, is now nearly £1,000. Ata final meeting 
of the stewards, Earl Beauchamp in the chair, thanks were voted 
to the hon, secretary, the Rev. T. L. Wheeler, and the conductor 
Mr. Done. 

The Boston Metronome thus replies to the question—* What did the 
Jubilee ?”— 

“Tt brought together thousands upon thousands of people, and furnished a 
spectacle which the world had never before seen. It put into the hands of 
uncultivated singers, music, which, until then, they had never seen or heard. The 
Chorals of Bach—the Choruses of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, will in 
future be their study and delight. It gave the cause of good music an effectual 
start, and placed it at least twenty-five years in advance of where it would 
have been had not the Jubilee taken place. It is but the natural outgrowth 
of the seed planted at the first Jubilee, which in time will bear its golden fruit. 
The good that it has done is incalculable, and with ‘ all its imperfections’ we 
regard it in the light of a national blessing. The‘ high art’ critic, and the 
old fogy, may cry humbug!—but the days of the Jubilee, few and fleeting, 
have taught us a great lesson; for the work of a generation has been accom- 
plished therein, the good effects of which will still be felt when they who now 
scoff at it are forgotten.” 

The Philharmonic Society and the Liederkranz, on Saturday evening 
last, serenaded Madame Pauline Lucca at her residence, No. 17, East 
Fourteenth Street. An immense throug was opposite and on either side 
of the dwelling, and two bright calcium lights illuminated the scene. 
Soon after eleven o'clock, the first bars of the overture to Der Freischiitz 
were sounded by a complete orchestra under the direction of Herr Carl 

np. Selections from Verdi’s Macbeth, and the “ Coronation 
March,” from J? Profeta, constituted the remainder of the instrumental 
music, while two choral songs by the Mannerchor of the Liederkranz 
made up the vocal programme. During the recital of almost all the 
pieces, Madame Lucca stood upon the vine-covered balcony of the 
house, the observed, of course, of all observers. At the close of the 
serenade, enthusiastic Hochs! and three hearty cheers elicited from 
the lady, in addition to the continuous waving of her handkerchief, the 
words, “ My heartiest thanks for this—good night.” Among the 
Buests assembled within on this pleasant occasion were Mr. Arthur 
Maddick Esq., Mr. H. C. Jarrett, Mr. Max Maretzek, and other 


The question of disposing of the Boston Coliseum has agitated the 
Executive Committee of the Jubilee, and it has been determined to 
turn over the building to Mr. Gilmore for a nominal consideration 
(30,000 dols.). The receipts of the “‘ Gilmore Day,” at the Jubilee, were 
turned into the general fund, and Mr. G., in reality, received not one 
single penny. Nay, worse than that. He saddled himself with numer- 
ous personal obligations, which he is, of course, unable to carry out. 
What is now contemplated is a grand concert and ball, with a dis- 
position of the property to the shareholders by lot, Mr. Gilmore to 
manage the affair and to have all the proceeds above the thirty thousand 
dollars; the sum to be paid the Committee for the property. The 
deficiency of 120,000 dols., or thereabouts, which then remain will be 
met by calling upon the guaranty fund for about fifty per cent. of their 
subscriptions.— New York Musical Gazette. 

The Winter season of the Arcadian Club opened on Tuesday evening 
by a reception to Miss Clara-Louise Kellogg. The club-rooms in 
Union Square were thronged with notable men and women, and even 
more artistic entertainment than usually falls to the lot of a professional 
club was provided. Fresh pictures from the studios hung from the 
walls, and of music, the 9th Regiment band and several vocalists 
contributed generously. Two large portraits of Miss Kellogg were 
prominently displayed, but their attraction was lessened by the 
presence of the prima donna herself. In the crowded rooms were, 
among others, Dion Boucicault, Edmund Yates, Rubinstein, Mario, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Col. H. 8. Stebbins, the President, Miss Clara 
Doria, Mdlle. Louise Liebhart, Mdlle. Pauline Canissa, and Mdlle, 
Ormeni. Few clubs could have mustered a more brilliant company, or 
entertained it more successfully.— New York Weekly Review. 

The Soir announces the recent death of Prince Galitzin, a composer 
whose name and works are not unknown in this country. Prince 
Galitzin was a member of one of the oldest and most aristocratic 
families of Russia, which at various periods has furnished ministers, 
ambassadors, generals, and field marshals to the public service. One 
of his ancestors, Prince Boris, was tutor to Peter the Great. Prince 
George Galitzin, the subject of this notice, gave up all his opportunities 
of political or military distinction to follow his natural inclination for 
music, His chief efforts have been to popularize Russian national 
music, and his numerous compositions, which have been performed 
in all the principal cities of both hemispheres by a choir selected 
and conducted by the Prince himself, have made that peculiar 
style of melody.familiar to the public of all countries. That choir, 
to the formation of which he devoted the best part of his life and his 
entire fortune, has long been famous, and may almost be said to form 
one of the curiosities of Russia. 


Bapen.—The last concert began with Cherubini’s overture to 
Anacreon. Signor Sivori played a Fantasia on Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and, in reply to an enthusiastic recall, added a Romance, Her Stenne- 
bruggen gave a romance, by Adam, on thehorn. Herr Oudshorn played 
the E minor Violoncello Concerto by Servais with great dash and spirit, 
Mdlle. Brandt played Weber’s “Concertstiick;” a ‘“ Presto” by 
Mendelssohn, and a Waltz by Chopin. Mdlle. Anne Bosse sang the 
air of the Countess from Le Nozze, besides taking part, with Herr 
Reichmann, in the duet from Belisario. ‘The gentleman, a stranger 
here, sang an air from Hans Heilig. He possesses a fine barytone, 
which, however, is not yet thoroughly under command, 
Bayreutu.—After an absence of some weeks, Herr R. Wagner has 
returned here. A short time since, the municipal authorities of Bologna, 
where his Lohengrin was performed last year, forwarded him the 
honorary freedom of the city. It is said, too, that the municipal council 
of Chicago, U.S., requested him to take part in the Festival to come off 
in two years’ time, to celebrate the rebuilding of the city. He was to 
produce his own operas, with a company chosen by himself, in a theatre 
erected on purpose. The city offered to defray all expenses. Herr 
Wagner has declined to entertain the proposal on the ground of his 
being at present very busy with the National-lestival-Stage-Play scheme 
h 


ere. 
Letrstc.—Hamlet, by M. Ambroise Thomas, has been produced at 
the Stadttheater, but has failed to impress the public favourably. 
According to the leading local critic, both book and music are unsatis- 
factory. The former wants the spirit and profundity of the original 
play, and serves up the skeleton of the action swimming in a thin 
sauce, and garnished with scenic, saltatory, and mechanical effects. 
The music proves that great pains were bestowed on the score, but it 
is utterly deficient in inspiration, warmth, unconstrained emotion, 
ete. The effect produced is rather that of electric empiricism than of 
spontaneous and creative formation. Coldness and weariness—unusual 
factors in French productions—are, consequently, the inevitable results. 
The most successful parts are the conclusion, and—the ballet music, 
which display dramatic gradation and animation. Such is the opinion 





Persons of note.—New York Weekly Review. 


entertained by the local critic in question. 
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Romz.—The Corporation have just had the following inscription 
placed on the front of the house known as No. 35, Via Leutari: 
“ ABITANDO QuEsTA Casa 
*‘ GroacomIno Rossint 
“ Trovit LE ARMONIE SEMPRE NUOVE 
“ Det Barbiere di Sivigha. 
“§, P. Q. RB. 
“1872.” ba ia ‘ 
Which in English may be rendered: “ While residing in this house, 
Gioacchino Rossini wrote the harmonious strains, always new, of J/ 
Barbiere di Siviglia, §. P. Q. R. (Senatus Populusque Romanus). 
1872. : 

San Manrvo.—The new theatre was opened with a new opera: 
Adelinda. ‘The author of the book is Signor Antonio Ghislanzoni ; 
the composer of the music, Signor Agostino Mercuri. To mark their 
appreciation of the work and all concerned in it, the Council of the 
Republic—for San Marino, though not quite so large as the United 
States, is a republic—have been distributing their favours in a style 
that may be reasonably characterised as broadcast. They bestowed 
the brevet of Knight of the Order of San Marino, with the insignia 
“to match,” on Signori Ghislanzoni, Carpini, Sterbini, Miller, Ricordi, 
Brizzi, Montanari, and Parma. ‘The Gold Medal for Merit was 

resented to Signore Barlani-Dini and Cortesi. ‘The second class 
Pedal for Merit, and the diploma of citizenship were conferred on the 
remaining artists and members of the band. Signor Mercuri received 
the brevet of Officer of the Order of San Marino, with the proper 
insignia. é 

Dxespen.—Herr Carl Krebs having retired from the musical 
directorship of the Royal Opera, (which post he held for twenty years) 
in order to devote himself wholly to his duties at the Royal Cathedral, 
the artists connected with the first named institution lately waited 
upon him, and presented a laurel wreath, worked in silver, each leaf 
bearing the name of an opera brought out under Herr Krebs’s direction. 
The wreath was inscribed as follows:—‘‘ The members of the Royal 
Opera in Dresden, to their highly esteemed Kapellmeister Karl Krebs, 
as remembrance. Dresden, 1872.” In presenting this token, Herr K. 
Degele read an address in the name of himself and colleagues, from 
which we take the following passage :—“ ‘The members of the Royal 
Opera could not let pass the day which ends their more intimate 
connection with you. Unanimously they felt it their duty to come 
and thank you with all their hearts for the zeal with which you have 
devoted all your time, your whole life, to art and artists.” Hirr 
Krebs returned thanks with great feeling, and concluded with 
the words: ‘‘I am proud and happy in the conseiousness that nothing 
has ever estranged me from your hearts; this is proved by the honour- 
able memento you have offered me; I most earnestly beg you still to 
retain the same sentiments towards me, and still to preserve me in your 
memory.” Mdlle. Marie Krebs, daughter of the Kapellmeister, is 
expected to revisit England next spring. She may count upon a 
hearty welcome. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Rozert Cocks & Co.—“O ye tears,” part-song, the words by Dr. Mackay, the 
music by Franz Abt ; “ Were I s boy,” song, by Charles Tindal Gatty; “Only 
one to bless and cheer me,” song, by W. T, Wrighton. 

W. Monuzy.—“ The Farewell" by R. Loffier ; ‘‘ Fairy Mazurka,” by Carl Meyer; 
“ Autumn leaves are falling,” by W. H. Weiss; ‘‘ What somebody wanted to 
know,” by W. F. Taylor; “Summer breezes sing of thee,” by Edward Land; 
“ Hope's bright dream,” by Charles W. Glover. 

W. P. Bart,—“ The blacksmith’s legend” and “‘O I could wander for ever,” song, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, 

Nove.io, Ewsr & Co.—‘‘The Hymnary,” a book of Church Song. 








_Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SIN GING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxoaw Davison & Co., 244, Recewr Street, W. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and reese pre voice, and removing affections of 
e throat, 


AS eet its high character for a quarter of a 
cen 3 and the flattering testimonials received from Gri i, P 
laohe, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtuor 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, ‘To be obtained of 411 Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 





IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Mome. Femmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2. Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
, 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Voval Studies, in the form of Waltzes," 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


; 4s. each. 








PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and maty 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 

ible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
iveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary, 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 





Le Prophéte. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’s 
OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. 


PARAPHRASE, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Féte Militaire. 


MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired ir the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate. 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
= — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
seli-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure." 
—Ne ws of the World, 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,”—Lloyd’s. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting, ‘Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses," Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music.”—Zvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil’s memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”—Dispatch, 

‘These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”"— Musical World, . 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”"— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”-.Leam- 
ington Courier, 

* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘© We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, é 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”"—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.”—Sunday Times. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper; 48. cloth, 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published, with Italian and English Words. Price 
2s. 6d. in paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contains the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, including 
two songs and a chorus never before published in any 


country. 
BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 13d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MUSIC, 
(With English Words.) 


Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
Aveust Numser contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL.” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT,” and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L. Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 


London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with great success. 
Price 4s, 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 
Composed expressly for Malle. Tietjeng, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 


Now Ready, price 4s. 
London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


























LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALDABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 











A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop .. 

John Peel Galop... 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz _... 

Ali Baba Polka “ 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles .. 

Bashful Young rer Quad 
rilles 

Letty Polka ... 
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LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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